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Notes of the Week 


OREIGN affairs are dominated at the moment 
fy the crisis in Germany, and it is im- 

possible to say what the upshot will be. 
The Stresemann Cabinet has resigned, because 
of the withdrawal of the Socialists from the coalition on 
the support of which the existence and continu- 
ance of that Cabinet was founded. President Ebert, 
while accepting the resignation, has charged Dr. Strese- 
mann to form a new Cabinet; whether he will succeed 
in the effort is by no means certain. For some time, as 
we explain in a leading article, Dr. Stresemann’s own 
party (the Industrialists) has been drawing closer to the 
Right, and it is to what may be called the Junker par- 
ties that he must now look for assistance in forming a 
Government, but any such Government will be faced 
with the determined opposition of the parties of the 
Left, for they believe that the coming into power of the 
Right means the end of Germany as a republic, and 
the virtual enslavement of the working classes. Mean- 
while, the actual state of Germany internally is ex- 
tremely disquieting, but the well-known docility of the 
mass of her people leads us to think that there will be 
no civil war. 


FAR FROM THE END 


Dissatisfaction with the Stresemann Government’s 
abandonment of passive resistance in the Ruhr. is the 
immediate cause of the crisis. The position in the 
Ruhr itself is obscure. If work has been resumed, it is 
on a very small scale so far, and for the rest passive 
resistance is maintained by the great majority of the 
people of the district. It was always plain, except to 


France, that passive resistance was not solely inspired 
by Berlin, but was also a genuine local movement. 
Small wonder that M. Poincaré said in a speech on 
Monday, ‘‘ We are far from the end of our difficulties.” 
But the more immediate prospect of the establishment 
of a Rhineland Republic, for which the French have 
unquestionably worked, may give him some satisfaction. 


THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


Naturally attention was concentrated, at the opening 
of the Imperial Conference, on that part ot the Prime 
Minister's speech which dealt with France, England, 
and Reparations. For one thing, there was the mys- 
terious communiqué to explain or supplement, and, for 
another, there was the critical situation in Germany. 
But Mr. Baldwin’s statement was studiously vague; if 
it wound up by saying that it is only by the ‘‘ closest 
co-operation and complete confidence of the Allies in 
each other” that a settlement of the difficulties of 
Europe can be hoped for, it gave no indication of the 
manner of the co-operation—which, after all, is the chief 
thing. Mr. Baldwin, however, promised that Lord 
Curzon would later make a detailed statement, and we 
trust that, if it is possible, this statement wili be pub- 
lished in full. Ot the speeches which followed that of 
the Prime Minister we liked that of General Smuts in 
particular; his main point was that ‘‘ for centuries this 
country (England) has on every critical occasion in the 
history of Europe spoken with the voice of authority, 
and the other nations have always in the end had to 
listen to that voice.” 


PRACTICAL POLITICS 

It augurs well for the success of the Economic Con- 
ference that there was a notably practical tone through- 
out the speeches delivered on the opening day. The 
three main questions posed for the consideration of this 
conference are Empire Settlement, Financial Co-opera- 
tion between Britain and the Dominions, and Imperial 
Preference, and all three call for immediate treatment 
on the best possible lines. No doubt definite plans for 
the development of the Empire will presently be sub- 
mitted and considered, and the Conference get down to 
actual business. That is what we want to see. As 
regards Imperial Preference, the question which in- 
terests the Dominions so much, Sir P. Lloyd Greame, 
on behalf of the British Government, stated that this 
matter would be approached with a strong desire to 
increase inter-Empire trade, and that action would be 
taken accordingly. This is the same as saying that the 
question will be treated on its merits as one of present, 
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vital concern, and not be prejudged by any particular 
shibboleth or formula that might have been, or was, 
used or applied formerly. This surely is the right way. 


INDIA AND THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 

We reckon among the most futile of the endeavours 
to which ‘‘public opinion’’ in India may drive the Indian 
representatives at the Imperial Conference any attempt 
to settle migration questions with the Empire as a 
whole. To South Africa, manual labour is the coolie’s 
job. To Australia, it is the job which the white man 
must monopolize. It should be a wide pact that covered 
both these positions. We do not say that no generally 
agreeable form of words can be framed. On the con- 
trary, the danger is that some well-sounding, but neces- 
sarily empty or disingenuous, formula may be produced, 
to excite great discontent in India when its practical 
worthlessness is revealed in a year or two. All things 
are not possible to the Conference, and judicious limita- 
tion of its work is a condition of its success. 


THE SOCIALIST CURE FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


In a pretentious explanation of how a Socialist 
Government would cure unemployment the National 
Council of the Independent Labour Party finds the root 
of all industrial evil in this dreadful fact: ‘‘ each 
capitalist concern works separately for its own profit.” 
It escapes these critics that under the capitalistic system 
the vital problem of the direction of labour is solved 
automatically, the successful business gaining more and 
more power to direct labour aright and the unsuccessful 
losing, in proportion to its incapacity, the power to mis- 
direct it. Socialism means an arbitrary limit set to the 
gains out of which labour is being directed to profitable 
and therefore continuing work. It means the indefinite 
continuance of enterprises which ought to be allowed 
to go bankrupt and lose the medns of misdirection. Its 
hope of eliminating waste is to pamper the waster and 
check the saver, and it looks to such increase of pros- 
perity from this policy as would enable it to reduce 
hours of labour and enlarge State bounties in every 
direction ! 


PRIZEFIGHTS AND SPORTSMANSHIP 

The boxing-match between Carpentier and Beckett 
reflects little credit on its promoters, its protagonists, or 
the multitudes that witnessed the lugubrious event. It 
was difficult to recognize in it any vestige of the sports- 
manship which has been the pride of our country for 
centuries ; nor did it need an expert to realize that there 
could be but one issue to the encounter. As to that 
issue the promoters can have been least in doubt at all, 
but the part played by the Press in creating a factitious 
frenzy of excitement was at least as reprehensible. The 
whole air at this moment is full of ugly rumours, even 
the throwing in of a towel being interpreted as a most 
sinister portent—perhaps rightly. It is about time that 
men who have at heart the interests of a noble sport 
should make a stand against this trafficking in its 
honour. 


BROADCASTING 

The Committee appointed by the Postmaster-General 
to consider the Broadcasting muddle delivered its report 
towards the end of August. A summary of portions of 
this report immediately made its way into the daily 
Press; but publication of the report, although it bears 
on its face a notice of presentation to Parliament by 
command in August, was delayed until October 1. It 
was then accompanied by a statement by the Post- 
master-General as to his action thereon. We should 
have preferred to have seen the report published first, 
and the proposals of the Postmaster-General afterwards 
—and so possibly would Parliament. So far as con- 
~erns the report itself, which covers 46 pages, it en- 
dorses the views expressed by us on June 2 as regards 
the agreement between the Postmaster-General and the 
British Broadcasting Company, Limited. But before 


any further formal agreement is entered into it should 
be submitted to Parliament. We do not entirely trust 
the unassisted wisdom of the Post Office. 


THE NEW ERA IN TURKEY 


Constantinople has been evacuated by the Allies after 
an occupation which had lasted for about four years. 
Many of the Turks in the city thought up to the very 
last that there would be no evacuation of such a coveted 
position, despite the Treaty of Lausanne, and they were 
not a little surprised when the British, prompt as usual 
to fulfil an obligation, set the example to the other 
Allies by being the first to begin the withdrawal of their 
troops. Fortunately the evacuation has been smoothly 
accomplished, and the Allied and Turkish commanders 
have parted with protestations of mutual regard. As 
we said in a previous Note would be the case, many 
Turks were really sorry to see the British depart. 
From its situation Constantinople in the future, as it 
was in the past, will always be of enormous import- 
ance, and it is doubtful whether the making of Angora 
into the capital of the New Turkey will detract in the 
slightest from that importance, as the city remains one 
of the pivotal points of the world. Anyhow, Turkey is 
now left to go her own road—as a republic with 
Mustafa Kemal as President! Verily we live in times 
that are passing strange. 


THE DECLINE OF THE LEAGUE 

The fourth Assembly of the League of Nations con- 
cluded its session on September 30 without the actual 
demise of the League, but it is not too much to say that 
this Assembly will be remembered much more by what 
it failed to do, at a crucial moment in its history, than 
by what it did. Mussolini’s challenge of its competence 
to deal with the Italo-Greek dispute is the event of the 
session, and it is absurd to attempt to disguise its sig- 
nificance. Nevertheless, it is true that in some matters 
of comparative importance the League has played a 
useful part. It has facilitated the reorganization of 
Hungary by putting in train measures for granting to 
her a loan on the model of the loan that has been so 
great an assistance to Austria, and it has also helped 
forward a loan to Greece to enable her to provide for 
the refugees from Asia Minor. Further, it has wel- 
comed accessions in the Free State and—Abyssinia, an 
astonishing conjunction! But there is no doubt that 
on balance it has lost weight very decidedly in Europe. 


SIGNOR MUSSOLINI’S TROUBLES 

While it is certain that the success of Signor Musso- 
lini, and the prestige that goes with success, will at 
present prevent any very serious schism in Fascismo, 
it is none the less the case that the difficulty he has had 
with his ‘‘ wild men” in the country districts of Italy, 
is symptomatic of a loosening of the ties between him- 
self and a not inconsiderable portion of the Black Shirts. 
Occupied almost exclusively with foreign affairs, the 
Dictator has not been able to give sufficient attention 
to domestic concerns, especially to the conduct of his 
partisans who, by their excesses in some districts, have 
brought the party into disrepute. Even the Executive 
Giunta, consisting of picked men, got out of hand, and 
he had to demand the resignation of all its members; 
they complied, because they could do nothing else as 
things are, but they resent his dictation, and protest 
that the fight is now between Mussolinismo and Fas- 
cismo. It is an interesting question whether Fascism 
can exist without Mussolini, but evidently it is not a 
question that is going to be solved immediately, for 
Mussolini is still supreme. 


GOOD WISHES 

After thirty years under the rule of the British South 
Africa Company, Southern Rhodesia entered on respon- 
sible government on Monday, with Sir John Chancellor 
as Governor and Sir Charles Coghlan as Premier. 
While wishing this youngest self-governing Colony of 
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the Empire all good fortune and success, we feel it only 
right to pay a tribute to the great Company which 
opened up the whole area and made this development 
possible. At the ceremony which marked the begin- 
ning of the new regime the Governor read a message 
from the King in which reference was made to the 
founder of the Colony as the ‘‘ illustrious statesman 
whose memory is enshrined in the country’s name.” 
The Empire owed a great deal to Cecil Rhodes. In our 
history nothing is more instructive or inspiring than to 
trace the careers of the men, such as he, who built it up 
into the mighty heritage it is to-day. It would not be a 
bad thing if each Imperial Conference began with a 
Commemoration of the men who made the Empire. 


TANGIER 

Though no settlement of the status of Tangier has so 
far been reached, it is a favourable sign that the meet- 
ings of the British, French, and Spanish experts who 
have the preliminary stages in hand have been re- 
sumed. New proposals have been made by France 
which may lead to a solution of the question. Hitherto 
France has held to the view that Tangier must remain 
under the rule of the Sultan of Morocco, but as he is 
under the rule of France this would mean in practice 
that she would come into sole possession of the port, 
and probably proceed to make it an important sub- 
marine base—a very direct threat to Gibraltar. Britain 
stands for the internationalization of Tangier, and her 
attitude is supported by Spain and Italy. It is under- 
stood that America has let it be known that she is of the 
same mind. The United States does a larger trade 
with Morocco than any country except the three most 
interested Powers, and where her trade interests are 
concerned America, it seems, is quite prepared to ‘‘ butt 
in” on Europe to protect them. 


MAJORITIES IN EGYPT 


Our Cairo correspondent’s prediction of the result of 
the Egyptian elections has been justified, for though the 
exact figures are not yet available, there is no doubt that 
the majority in the Legislative Assembly that will 
shortly be held will be predominantly Zaghlulist. But 
it is important to note that this Zaghlulist majority will 
not represent anything like a majority of the Egyptian 
people. Only a comparatively small percentage of the 
voters went to the polls, and most of those who did vote 
were driven to do so by Zaghlulist pressure of one kind 
or another. It is plain that in Egypt, as in India, there 
is no demand for a Parliament except on the part of a 
very small number of ‘“‘ politically-minded” people, 
whose real interest in politics can be easily surmised. 
Nothing but serious trouble can be expected from 
Zaghlul, who is the determined enemy of Britain. 
What Britain has done for Egypt is shown by the fact 
that for the financial year ending last March there was 
a handsome surplus, and that a reserve of nearly twelve 
million sterling has been built up—which will soon be 
dissipated under the new state of things. 


EARLY ENGLISH PAINTING 

Dr. Borenius’s article upon the frescoes of Eton Col- 
lege Chapel in our issue of September 22 is succeeded 
by Lord Lee of Fareham’s interesting announcement 
concerning an exhibition of early English painting to 
be held in Burlington House. Art-lovers in this country 
are too easily disposed to imagine either that early 
English art was painfully inferior to art on the Con- 
tinent or that the Roundhead activities succeeded in 
eliminating all but its tamest vestiges. The rarely 
visited churches of East Anglia alone are enough to 
prove how much vigour of execution and freedom of 
colour went into the early frescoes, and how much piety 
has of late been expended upon re-presenting them to 
the world. It is to be feared, however, that they may 
not too long survive exposure to light and air after their 


secular concealment. For that reason, if for no other, 
we heartily support the suggestion of the Assistant- 
Director at the British School in Rome, urging a Corpus 
of early English frescoes before Time completes a 
process that intolerance could not successfully achieve. 


DICK WHITTINGTON’S ANNIVERSARY 


It is with feelings of real apprehension that we await 
such anniversaries as the fifth hundred of Dick Whit- 
tington’s death, celebrated this week. We know that 
all that endeared him to us will be ruthlessly torn from 
him. His name will be neither Dick nor Whittington. 
He will not be Lord Mayor of London, if only because 
the phrase was not in regular use till a century after his 
death. Above all, no cat will accompany him, for the 
poor animal will be resolved into an “‘ achat” or a 
‘* ketch,” or some equally recondite etymological phan- 
tasm. We might have borne even Sir Charles Wake- 
field’s conversion of him into a paragon of all civic 
virtues, but we will not dispense with his cat. When 
Robert Elstracke, the engraver, issued a portrait of 
Whittington with his hand resting on a skull, the public 
would not rest till the skull was erased and a cat sub- 
stituted. The animal is part of our national legend as 
the she-wolf was part of the legend of Rome. He will 
be ours so long as Bow bells make music. 


THE STOKE POGES APPEAL 


Shakespeare gives employment to more people than 
Mr. Ford, and no town-booster in America has done so 
much for a locality as Gray for Stoke Poges. Its 
churchyard was not very unlike others, and the polite 
and moralizing ghoulishness of the eighteenth century, 
which produced not only the ‘ Elegy’ but Blair’s 
‘Grave’ and Hervey’s ‘ Meditations among the 
Tombs,’ was a passing fashion. But Gray accumu- 
lated around Stoke Poges a quantity of permanently 
valuable commonplaces; and while Blair is esteemed 
only for Blake’s designs and Hervey not at all, and no 
man cares where they wrote, the pilgrims still go to 
Stoke Poges. Would it matter enormously if on 
arrival they Saw something other than the scene Gray 
looked upon? He had a generalizing vision, and per- 
haps the world would not lose a very great deal, but 
Stoke Poges would. Restoration and preservation 
seem to us the concern, therefore, of dwellers in Stoke 
Poges rather than of all mankind. They get the 
benefit and might well bear most of the cost. 


THE COOKERY OF THE PHEASANT 

Early in the season there are good reasons for keep- 
ing to the simpler modes of dealing with the pheasant, 
and as regards the more complicated there is perhaps 
not much to add to the advice we gave in an article of 
some length two years ago. One point does, however, 
suggest itself. Many who have tried salmis of 
pheasant and the like must have been disappointed by 
the drying and toughening of what should be exquisite 
delicacies. The secret of success is simple when once 
known : instead of the slices of breast be'ng taken from 
the uncooked bird, as is rightly done with fowl, and 
then poached, they should, in the case of pheasant, 
invariably be taken from the cooked but underdone bird 
and at the very last moment. The difference in result 
is remarkable. 


@. Next week’s issue of the SATURDAY 
REVIEW will be a special Autumn Publish- 
ing number. Among other features will be 
included a selected list of books recently 
published, or about to be published, which 
in our opinion constitute some of the more 
important works of the season. 
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THE POLICY FOR CONSERVATIVES 


OW that October has come, and the holidays are 
N over, our boys and girls back at school and col- 

lege, and Parliament within little more than a 
month of reassembling, the question is naturally being 
asked: How is Mr. Baldwin’s Government standing 
the test of ofice? Ard by Conservatives more particu- 
larly: How far is its executive policy furthering the 
interests of the Conservative Party by strengthening the 
trust of the public, as a whole, in those whose political 
faith is bound up with the maintenance of Conservative 
principles? 


We think that these questions, when put to them- 
selves by thoughtful Conservatives to-day, may be 
answered with considerable satisfaction, and with a 
reasoned confidence in the capacity for leadership ex- 
hibited by those to whose guidance the nationa! interests 
of the country are now committed. Mr. Baldwin him- 
self, as Prime Minister, has certainly strengthened his 
position since he succeeded, as a comparatively un- 
known quantity, so universally trusted a man as Mr. 
Bonar Law. He has shown the same qualities of sin- 
cerity and straightforwardness as were so much liked in 
his predecessor, and his Cabinet are working har- 
moniously and efficiently under him and with one 
another in dealing with their various departments. 
Such changes as there have been in the Ministry during 
the holidays have been cordially received both by the 
party and by the pubiic. It has not been found prac- 
ticable, indeed, to fulfil Mr. Baldwin’s original hope of 
including Mr. McKenna in the Government as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, but an excellent choice has 
been made in his stead in the person of Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, and Mr. McKenna has made it perfectly 
plain that the withdrawal of his contingent acceptance 
of Mr. Baldwin’s invitation leaves his confidence in the 
Government unabated. What was therefore bound to 
be a somewhat experimental stage in the first year of 
office for any Conservative Administration resulting 
from last November’s elections is coming to its close 
with credit, and we may surely claim with enhanced 
credit. It had a heavy legacy of difficulties, national 
and international, to cope with. Some of these it has 
already faced with fair prospects of success, and this 
may be said more especially of foreign affairs ; for a fine 
note has been struck, emphasizing the determination of 
this country to put the British view of our interests in 
the forefront, and to express it unmistakably even at 
the cost of having to speak plainly to our European 
friends and Allies when we disagree with them. 


On the contrary, with either a Liberal or a Labour 
Government, we should probably have had a complete 
breach with France over the Ruhr. It has been the 
Conservative policy, as the SaturDAay Review has con- 
stantly held throughout, to remain friends with France 
in spite of our disagreement with her on this matter. 
We can do nothing really useful in Europe without 
French co-operation, and Mr. Baldwin has made France 
realize that we understand this, even though we think 
that her independence of action has made the prospects 
of getting substantial reparations from Germany worse 
than they were last year. We are not now going to 
cry, however, over spilt milk. A new and more dan- 
gerous situation has arisen in Germany, as we feared it 
might, and France as well as ourselves will have to 
make her account with it. It is all to the good that, 
without prejudice to the British view of how that situa- 
tion has come about—a question which has passed into 
history—our Entente with France remains. Meanwhile, 
since the outlook for our own trade recovery in con- 
nexion with Europe has grown so much less favourable, 
British policy is necessarily driven more vigorously into 
other directions. And here we come to further cause of 
national satisfaction that it is with a Conservative 
Government in power that the Imperial Conference and 
the Imperial Economic Conference are meeting in Lon- 
don, with the vital task of giving a new stimulus to 


larger. and larger developments in the pursuing of a 
common foreign policy for the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and wider opportunities in the promotion of 
intra-lmperial trade and commerce. 


We say it is a cause for satisfaction especially among 
Conservatives, because in the first place these tasks are 
historically part and parcel of Conservative policy in 
particular, and secondly their successful accomplish- 
ment is peculiarly bound up with the movement to which 
every worker for the Conservative Party ought to be 
addressing himself—that of bringing home to the pub. 
lic as a whole, and specially to the rising generation in 
all classes, the practical idealism that underlies Ccn- 
servative principles in their application to present-jay 
conditions. We need not labour the first point. The 
principle of Preference was a battle-cry of the 
Conservative Party before the war. It is new 
embodied in our fiscal system, and there is no 
reason why it should not be extended by common 
agreement between the Governments of the British 
Commonwealth. But what is it that must be the 
fundamental principle underlying the larger and larger 
Imperial development, the programme for which is now 
being worked out by tiie Economic Conference? It is 
the principle of ‘‘ Conservation ’’—a word first intro- 
duced into practical politics in this sense by Theodore 
Roosevelt in the United States some fifteen or sixteen 
years ago. He defined it as ‘‘ the movement for using 
and safeguarding the natural resources of the country 
(or any country) for the greatest good of the greatest 
number of the inhabitants for the longest time ’’ ; and 
he added, ‘‘ it is a complete misconception to suppose 
that Conservation means nothing but the husbanding 
of resources ; the first principle of Conservation is use, 
and the proper development and enjoyment of natural 
wealth.’’ It is just this principle of Conservation which 
to-day inspires British policy in regard to the Empire. 
Link that cause to the policy and propaganda of historic 
Conservatism at home, and you have an association of 
ideas in the two names that will give a new interest 
and a new inspiration to the workers of the party and 
a new recommendation to the receptive mind of the 
electorate at large. It is because Mr. Baldwin’s 
Government are now heart and soul with this move- 
ment of Imperial Conservation that we look forward 
with every assurance to practical results from the Con- 
ferences in London., Nothing can do more to-day to 
strengthen their hold on public confidence, or to asso- 
ciate Conservative principles in the public mind with 
the furtherance of British national and Imperial 
interests. 


Let us just add that it will not be enough for us to 
have these Conferences and their Reports and then 
simply to leave the fruits for the Government to gather 
—a task which in any case cannot be fully accomplished 
for years. Ten years ago we had the Reports of the 
Dominion Royal Commission, full of valuable material, 
largely pigeon-holed. It will be for our own Govern- 
ment at home, and for the other Governments through- 
out the Empire in co-operation, to do what they can to 
secure some fruit at all events as early as possible. But 
the cause itself is greater now than any immediate 
fruits. It should be for the Conservative Party to go 
out and preach it, and make its meaning and its prac- 
tical benefits plain to every voter, however humble in 
his station. What we should hope to see done, to help 
to put the policy of Conservation in concrete form be- 
fore the public, would be to take a leaf out of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s book, and have set up, as he did when 
President of the United States in 1908, an Imperial 
Conservation Commission, with State -Conservation 
Commissions in every Dominion and Crown Colony— 
a definite organization, the work of which would always 
be in the public eye. It should not be ‘“‘ in politics,” 
no doubt, but Conservation would remain, we expect, 
associated mainly with Conservatism. It is the policy 
par excellence for Conservatives. 
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GERMANY——? 


ILL Germany bteak up? That is the question 
of the hour. At the moment it is impossible 


to give a definite answer one way or the other, 
but though precise and authentic information is dif_i- 
cult to obtain owing to the military censorship that has 
just been imposed by the German Government, there is 
no doubt of the deep gravity of the situation. It was 
inevitable that the official abandonment of supporting 
and directing passive resistance in the Ruhr, even if 
dictated by imperious necessity in the inability of 
Berlin to continue to finance the struggle, should have 
the most serious repercussion throughout all Germany. 
At the opening of the Imperial Conference Mr. Baldwin 
said that it seemed we were entering on a new phase 
with the collapse of German passive resistance, 
but he did not venture to predict how the new situa- 
tion would develop. No doubt he was thinking of the 
possible result of that collapse on Germany as well as 
on reparations. It is obvious, however, that if the 
collapse leads to the break up of Germany, there is 
very little need to trouble about reparations, for there 
will be nothing of the kind for anybody. M. Poincaré 
has said over and over again that France went into 
the Ruhr to obtain reparations, and had no annexa- 
tionist designs. It is stated, on apparently good 
authority, that he told Mr. Baldwin, at their meeting 
the other day in Paris, that this was the truth 
and the whole truth about the action of 
France. It must be supposed than when M. Poin- 
vcaré invited the ‘‘ co-operation’’ of Mr. Baldwin, 
as representing England and the Empire, it was 
with the object of procuring a settlement concerning 
reparations that he sought that co-operation. But if 
Germany dissolves into chaos, reparations likewise dis- 
solve. It is no wonder, then, that the Paris Press is 
now greatly exercised over the situation in Germany, 
and that the more thoughtful part of it is beginning to 
suspect that M. Poincaré might have handled matters 
in a more politic way, by a little self-denial in per- 
mitting something of a ‘‘ face-saving’’ nature to Dr. 
Stresemann and his Government. A 
Things are as they are, and the Stresemann Govern- 
ment has not survived the crisis; but the question is 
whether Germany will survive it. When Dr. Strese- 
mann formed his Cabinet, it was based on a coalition 
which included all parties except those of the Extreme 
Right and of the Extreme Left—the Nationalists, the 
Monarchists and the Communists. From the outset he 
had difficulties with Bavaria, the centre of the Mon- 
archist reaction, and with Saxony, where the forces of 
Socialism are strong. He was well aware of the oppo- 
sition he would encounter from these quarters, and 
when he took office he said that his Government, unless 
it was successful, would in all probability be the last 
Parliamentary Government of the German Republic as 
at present constituted. He also knew of the separatist 
movement in the Rhineland and what was behind it. 
He did his best, with courage and energy, to keep his 
coalition, and the country, together. When he had 
to bow to the superior strength of France and the im- 
placable Poincaré, and order the cessation of passive 
resistance in the Ruhr so far as it was in his power to 
do so by withdrawing the ordinances and decrees that 
had been issued by the Cuno Government, he took 
strong measures to cope with the unrest and disturb- 
ances that immediately ensued. Bavaria led the oppo- 
sition to him by putting herself under a dictator, and he 
countered this by appointing a dictator for all Ger- 
many. A Nationalist outbreak which took place at 
Kuestrin, only about fifty miles from Berlin, was 
quickly dealt with and suppressed. But though the 
precise position in Bavaria is obscure, it seems that she 
is still intransigent, and that her neighbour Wirtem- 
berg is disposed to side with her. Much depends on 
the attitude of Prince Rupprecht, who, of course, is a 
Monarchist, and is credited by some with the ambi- 
tion of becoming Emperor of Germany. That in present 


circumstances would mean civil war, as the Socialists 
would fight to the death against him. 

In addition to these manifest difficult. s Dr. Strese- 
mann has had to contend with serious trouble in the 
personnel of his Government and in the parties com- 
posing the coalition on which his Government was 
based. He himself belongs to the German People’s or 
Industrialist Party, and it is from this party that he 
has encountered the greatest antagonism. The Indus- 
trialists have never been on really good terms with 
the coalition Socialists, whose platform with regard to 
hours of work and so on meets with their strongest 
disapproval. Dr. Stresemann personally is not in 
sympathy with that platform; for instance, he dis- 
approves of the eight-hour movement. The Indus- 
trialists as a whole had been leaning more and more 
towards the Extreme Right—Nationalists and Mon- 
archists—and they demanded the inclusion of the 
Nationalist Party in the coalition and in the Cabinet. 
But the Socialists would not hear of this, and so within 
the Government itself there was a split, which was 
accentuated by the resignation of two members of the 
Cabinet—the Minister of Reconstruction and the Min- 
ister of Food. The coolness between Dr. Stresemann 
and the Socialists steadily increased, and it was 
discovered on Wednesday that, in spite of many 
efforts to reach a compromise, it was impossible to 
keep the coalition in existence any longer. Late that 
night Dr. Stresemann and his Cabinet resigned. 
President Ebert accepted the resignation, but charged 
Dr. Stresemann to form a new Government. As we go 
to press we learn that he is trying to get together a 
small body as what the Germans call a directorium, 
which virtually means a dictatorship, and that he in- 
tends to govern the country independently of the 
Reichstag. It is impossible to make any comment on 
the situation other than to say that if Dr. Stresemann 
fails the outlook is exceedingly dark. 


TREE-CREEPER AND NUTHATCH 


By Horace HutTcHiInson 
(6 W wine is that funny little bird that I see run- 


ping up the tree trunk just outside my win- 

dow ? It runs up just like a mouse. I thought 
at first it was a mouse.’’ One has strange problems 
posed to one as the penalty of an extremely defective 
education in the school of Nature. This question, 
however, was not of the most difficult. ‘‘ It depends,”’ 
I said. ‘‘ If it was like a very little brown mouse it was 
probably a tree-creeper; if it was a rather large grey 
mouse most likely it was a nuthatch. And did it run 
head downwards at all?’’ Had it been observed to 
travel in this heels over head posture it would be 
identified as mnuthatch at once. That at all 
events would be my verdict, for I never re- 
member to have seen a _ tree-creeper descend a 
trunk. His way is always the excelsior one, and when 
he has finished his entomological inspection of one tree, 
his manner is to fly off, letting himself come lower and 
lower towards the ground as he goes, and so to land, 
plastered flat, very near the base of the trunk of the 
next tree, which again he will ascend, exploring busily 
every crevice that he comes to, and so, when he has 
reached the top of that, down to the base of the next 
again. He will be very careful, so soon as he has 
planted himself on the stem, to hurry away round it, 
to the farther side from your observant eye. 
The nuthatch is a much busier fellow in his move- 
ments, and not nearly so regular. You cannot fore- 
tell how he may conduct his explorations, which are 
chiefly for the same end—to find insect food among the 
bark. He is here, there, and everywhere uttering his 
chuckle of a call and running indifferently up and down 
and side-along. Of the two he appears to like the 
head-downward pose best, and it is evident that if you 
hang head-downwards from your claws and lift the body 
from them away from the trunk and then let it back 
again with your beak set at the right angle, with all 
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the force that you can concentrate, you may now, 
granted that you have the pick-axe beak formation of 
a nuthatch, split a hole in any bark and discover any 
darkling insect that is sheltering beneath it. 
The creeper’s shape, widely as it differs from that 
of the nuthatch, which is so effective in bark-search- 
ing, is yet, in its own way, and for its own mode of 
use, not less perfect : the very slenderness and delicacy 
of its bill, so inadequate for any pick-axing, yet makes 
it a very apt instrument for insertion into minute 
crevices where a small insect may lurk. So it goes, 
finely inquiring, delicately probing: it is rapier-like 
work in comparison with the bludgeoning hammer of 
the other. 


This very fine bill of the creeper is singular just be- 
cause it is such a very different instrument from that 
which Nature supplies to any other of our common 
birds that has similar habits. You would say, look- 
ing at the creeper, that here is a true woodpecker in 
little : that at least is what you would say when you see 
its dipping flight from one tree-top to a near tree’s 
base, so close a reproduction of that of the big and gay 
green woodpecker which ‘‘ yaffles ’’ at us as he goes 
from tree to tree! You would say so the more when 
you examine the tails of the two birds, the big and 
gaudy one and the tiny mottled brown one, for both 
are wiry, rather than plumy, both serve the owner as 
a useful third base of support, to take the weight from 
the claws, as he plants himself flat against the trunk 
and begins hunting. It is by a curious, and curiously 
similar, trick of aviation, too, that these two birds, in 
some essential ways so alike, though in size and plum- 
age so dissimilar, throw the body, with head erect, into 
a perpendicular pose to alight, off their horizontal flight, 
against the vertical tree stem. The green woodpecker 
shows off the performance best, because he is much 
bigger and more conspicuous, but the little tree-creeper 
is just as deft at it. Both, on the instant of alighting, 
are in the precisely right position for beginning their 
ascent and their hunt: it is a perfect economy of time 
and toil. But then, among all this likeness, the bill func- 
tion is completely different. With all the real peckers, 
the green and the greater and lesser spotted, the beak 
is worthy of the name—an effective pecker, picker, 
pick-axe. It is fine as to point, and it is, moreover, the 
sheath and scabbard of a most amazing tongue which 
can be shot forth at a great length and is so cleverly 
serrated towards the tip that it will bring back with it, 
on its recovery, any lurking insect treasures that it has 
encountered during its search. But, though fine of 
point, the beak of all these peckers is a stout weapon 
so that there is many a thin cranny wherein the creeper, 
subtly probing, may glean richly though it come after 
the less delicate reaping of any other of the bark- 
searching kinds. 

Prober, rather than pecker, should be the right title 
for the tree-creeper, though it is with the pecking 
family that he must rank. In that very characteristic 
feature of the wiry, supporting tail, he is much nearer 
the true peckers than is the nuthatch. The nuthatch 
has more of the pecker’s beak, and for his size is most 
effective perhaps of them all at their own peculiar job. 
But it is not always for the sake of insects beneath the 
bark that the nuthatch does his hatcheting. It is not 
for nothing that he has the first syllable of his name, 
nor the second either. We are told that the “‘ hatch ”’ 
is from the French hacher, whence we get our 
** hatchet,’’ but is there not a more ultimate root to 
which we can trace back all these ‘‘ hatch ’’ words, as 
with the sense of a gate-way or opening, such as a 
** buttery hatch ’’? Or again, when our broody friend 
in the farmyard ‘‘ hatches’? her egg, is she not so 
said to do because of the shell-opening which is the 
main part of the process? The nuthatch, at all events, 
hatches, or broaches his nuts after wedging them into 
a cranny of the bark which serves him as a vice. Then 
he stands, head downwards, on his toes and delivers his 
‘* three man beetle ” blows till the nut is hatched— 
a Maccabean indeed. 


WATERCRESS 
By Husert J. Foss 


Fee me watercress is a thing of associations, 
pleasantly edible indeed, but primarily a reminder. 
It recalls long journeys, for it is indigenous to 
the restaurant car—the fast trains bowling across 
England for which I confess an affection. It recalls 
an old woman knocking sometimes at a cottage of my 
close acquaintance, from whom one buys rather for 
her appearance than for a desire to possess her wares. 
It recalls too the steak of the City restaurant and the 
filet of Charlotte Street and Soho. Particularly it re- 
calls the beds where it grows, small streams of slug- 
gish but persistent activity, the bushy masses of the 
plant itself, the banks between the beds that make it 
like a coffered ceiling upside down, and the sombre 
green colour with occasionally a hint of deep blue. 

It is impossibie for me to think of watercress except 
in terms of topography. There are other terms—per- 
haps there is even a watercress growers’ federation, 
a weekly organ, a directory—at least it would be 
possible to compile a list of beds, and to know all about 
its marketing and the trade interests. But only three 
particular places occur to me at the sight of water- 
cress. The first of them, Beddington, is like Green- 
ford and many other places around the hem of London’s 
crinoline, in its persistent struggle to retain some of its 
original features in the face of encroaching factories 
and houses. The long wall of the orphanage still re- 
mains and holds tight to its atmosphere, the park is 
not yet become a garden estate, and some antiquity 
still survives the frown of Wallis’s mill where the 
Mitcham Road crosses the Wandle. Just by the road 
lie the watercress beds, insignificant but attractive. 
Then there is the Guildford valley, one of the few 
places where one can welcome the excessive dawdling 
of the Southern Railway. Finally—to keep the 
best wine till last—there is Kimberhead. The Pang is 
born the Kimber, receives later the Christian name of 
Tid, and at a tardy confirmation takes the additional 
name of Pang. Its source is nearer the village of 
Stanford Dingley than anywhere else. In the middle 
of the valley there is a pound, railed off by a wooden 
fencing, and inside is the spring, and inside is the 
chess-board of the watercress beds, watered by the 
ever new-born stream. 


The Kimber’s possessive parent, Stanford Dingley, 
could, I fancy, emulate Clun. Vehicles do not seem to 
use the long hill down from the Traveller’s Rest, the 
small inn that stands by the bunch of pine trees. I 
once heard in London of someone’s brother who had 
gone to live at Stanford Dingley; what are the 
utilitarian reasons why one should live there? Though 
I know people who do, I knew before none who had 
gone to do it. I envied him. In the centre of the 
village there stands a house of the type known to me 
and one or two others as a Daudet house, of which 
there is a good example at Shoreham in Kent. The 
type is that of a square Victorian dwelling with a 
white solid plaister front, respectable, rather dark, 
often obscured by a large tree and preferably a monkey- 
puzzler, a house that seems too proud or modest to the 
passer-by to be a naked sign of the life within. These 
not uncommon houses earned their name an inde- 
scribable air they possess of French provincial life. 
They seem to say Daudet, or Balzac, and further than 
this I cannot explain the whimsical title. 


The road down the hill which bears the house comes 
from somewhere, but as it continues out of the village 
across the opposite hills, it leads to nowhere, unless 
you count Hampstead Norris, Burnt Ash, and Ald- 
worth somewhere. Nearly opposite the house there is 
a by road, along which one can get to Bucklebury, the 
best of commons. Only the first few hundred yards 
remain in my memory. There is first a magnificent 
Queen Anne house, standing close on the lane, with a 
garden across the way screened by iron railings from 
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public footstep, but not from public eye. There is 
there too an inn called ‘‘ The Boot,’’ which claims the 
modest age of a hundred years and obviously has ex- 
aggerated humility in this respect. One day in here 
I met one of those rolling stones who if they gather 
no moss gather some experience and plenty of alcoholic 
and other pleasure. He had been all things, a boxer 
among them, and was now a furniture remover, he told 
me. One other thing I recall about this lane. Lying 
bare along the roadside is a patch of sand through 
which a trickle of water flows up. There is a row of 
several small bubbles in constant activity, but I have 
no memory of what becomes of this minute stream, 
except that I fancy it turns away from the gutter into 
a field or garden. 

Though I have never known it active, Stanford 
Dingley is not a deserted village. It is just forgotten, 
except by the people who live in or around it, and so 
there is nothing to disturb its course of life. But 
apart from its natural beauty it has an indefinable 
sense of being at the end of things, and therefore at 
the beginning of new and mysterious things. Perhaps 
they are new and mysterious only to me and others 
who do not live there, but certainly Dingley is remote, 
and stands facing remoter parts; remoteness being 
relative, and not relative only, as some think, to 
London. 

I mention only the ‘‘ things of note ’’; and do not 
imagine that they describe a whole and individual 
settlement in that beautiful country. But the whole 
valley and the downs beyond are bound up in a bunch 
of watercress for me, and the watercress is a kind of 
ever-renewed invitation to visit them again. I wonder 
when that will be. 


MELODRAMATICS 
By HERBERT FARJEON 


What Money Can Buy. By Arthur Shirley and Ben Landeck. 
Lyceum Theatre. 

Good Luck. By Seymour Hicks and Ian Hay. Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane. 


HE two melodramas produced in London last 

week fulfilled the expectations of all seasoned 

playgoers. It is safe to conjecture that a Rip 
Van Winkle, seeking to revive the pleasures of his 
youth after a long sleep of twenty years, would have 
sustained no shock either in the Lyceum or the Theatre 
Royal. ‘ Good Luck’ was, anticipatedly, more pre- 
tentious and more spectacular than ‘ What Money Can 
Buy.’ It may also claim to have introduced us to 
characters moving in a higher social sphere. But in 
essentials the two plays stood gallantly shoulder to 
shoulder. In both cases the characters consisted ex- 
clusively of ‘‘ good hats ’’ and ‘* bad hats.’’ In both 
cases self-sacrifice was presented as a sound investment 
rather than as a risky speculation. In both cases Virtue 
won the Big Race in acanter. At the Lyceum a young 
clergyman established an alibi for an innocent girl who 
lay under suspicion of murder by declaring that she 
had spent the night with him in his own bedroom: as 
a reward he married the girl, without even the incon- 
venience of being subjected to examination by a Con- 
sistory Court. At the Theatre Royal a young baronet 
assumed responsibility for a crime which he believed 
to have been committed by the brother of the girl he 
loved: as a reward, Parkhurst Prison went up in 
flames, the young baronet escaped, the real culprit was 
arrested on the race-course, and the right horse ran 
away with the Hunt Cup. Of course, we have seen 
these things a hundred times before ; equally of course, 
we shall continue to see them, in one form or another, 
as long as we live, because the foundations of melo- 
drama are so firm that even the liberality of Lord 
Howard de Walden will never succeed in shaking them. 
“ Good hats ’’ and ‘‘ bad hats ”’ we must have in the 
theatre, and for the very reason that, outside the 
theatre, they do not exist. One of the beauties of 
melodrama is its uncompromising simplification. Again 


and again, in real life, we find ourselves thwarted by 
its complications and its subtleties. Again and again, 
we find ourselves faced by the irritating discovery that 
the people we want to hate with all our heart are full 
of redeeming qualities, and that the people we want to 
love with all our heart are far from perfect. That may 
not alter our feelings; but how difficult it is, when 
niggling reason plucks our sleeves, to give full vent to 
our emotions, and how agreeably melodrama, with its 
** white is white and black is black and never the twain 
shall meet,” solves, for a few hours, this exacerbating 
perplexity! But melodrama has another and, perhaps, 
a stronger hold on many of us. It affords relief to 
those who, while they cannot get along without 
Heaven and Hell, are unable to believe in the Heaven 
and Hell of the Testaments. The true believer is not 
particularly gratified to see Vice clapped into prison, 
for what is even a life sentence compared to eternal 
torment in everlasting flames? But the waverer, who 
doubts those everlasting flames, demands a good, 
solid, earthly system of rewards and punishments in 
exchange, and if he cannot (as, of course, he cannot) 
find such a system operating satisfactorily in the world, 
he will turn to the theatre to physic his discontent and 
wander for a space in the melodramatic Utopia of his 
dreams. People who laugh at melodramas on raticn- 
alistic grounds might equally laugh at the story of Cin- 
derella. We know that there are no such things as 
fairy godmothers. But could we get along without 
them ? 

Nevertheless, there was laughter in the Lyceum and 
laughter in the Theatre Royal, not only at the 
‘** comics,’’ but at the heroes and heroines themselves 
This did not signify that melodrama was on its last 
legs. It signified only that if Messrs. Arthur Shirley, 
Ben Landeck, Seymour Hicks and Ian Hay are to 
survive as writers of melodrama, and if Messrs. Arthur 
Collins and the Bros. Melville are to survive as pro- 
ducers of it, they must set to work to find a few fresh 
sentiments, a few fresh situations, and a few fresh 
sensations to put before their long-suffering public. 
Perhaps because they are so astonishingly patient, per- 
haps because they are so amazingly obtuse, perhaps 
because they are so passionately devoted to their idol, 
lovers of melodrama are easy game. How meekly 
they come to hand compared with the more highly in- 
tellectualized public, which is continually ‘* getting 
wise ’’ to the machinery of illusion employed by play- 
wrights and producers, and so necessitating new 
‘* movements ’’—realistic, symbolistic, expressionistic, 
what you will—scurryings for shelter that masquerade 
under the banner of progress. The lover pours out his 
heart to strains of incidental music. For a time it 
serves. Then—scoffs from the critical. Who ever 
proposed to incidental music? We can see through 
that. Incidental music is abandoned. The love scene 
shall be played just as it would occur in real life. We 
will have everything absolutely real. We will even 
have real Sheraton tables and real rabbits. Three 
cheers for the real rabbits! But if real rabbits to play 
rabbits, then what of real kings and queens to play 
kings and queens? Unthinkable! They couldn’t act! 
Down with realism! We can see through that.. After 
all, the theatre is essentially artificial. It’s only pretend- 
ing. Everything shall be artificial. Good. Toy 
theatres. Toy trees. Toy dialogue. Now we have 
got illusion nailed. But stay! The people who act 
must be real people. Ah—puppets! Everyone rushes 
for puppets. But the real voices that speak for the 
puppets! You can’t get away from tuat. Down with 
puppets. Away with artificiality. And so it goes on 
and on, progress all the time, with curtains that are 
so much better than scenery (but are so out of place in 
a theatre with a proscenium arch), with symbolistic 
lighting (which is so much better than realistic light- 
ing, but is only incidental music for the eye all over 
again), with anything that will temporarily serve as 
fairy dust to throw in the eyes of the alert, sending 
them for a while into transports of delight over the 
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.atest and greatest discovery, until once more they 
make the oid discovery that the theatre is only the 
theatre after all, and wonder what on earth is to be 
done about it next. 

All this takes place in the fickle upper circles of the 
theatrical world—and it is inevitable that it should 
take place. New movements are necessary, not be- 
cause they are better movements, but just because the 
old movements no longer move, and life without move- 
ment would be intolerable. But it is to be observed 
that, while the upper circles have chopped and 
changed, the lower circles have remained constant, 
and the signs of revolt which they are beginning 
to manifest are therefore not lightly to be dismissed. 
The cinemas and the revues (in which melodramatics 
are continually being burlesqued) have had their effect. 
It is time that melodrama looked to its defences. Melo- 
drama will endure as the theatre will endure, but it 
needs a new outfit. A little fairy dust will go a very 
long way. 


THE MUSIC OF FREDERICK DELIUS 
By DyneLey Hussey 


R. BASIL DEAN has a way with audiences; 

Mi he can be as tyrannous as Haroun ar Raschid 

himself and shut you, if you arrive late, out- 
side his doors. But even he cannot shut the tongue 
of gossip behind the teeth of intelligence. So, what 
with the chatter and the clatter of tea-cups, it was im- 
possible to make much of the preludial music which 
Frederick Delius has provided for ‘ Hassan’; and I 
confess to having been so entranced by the beauty of 
Flecker’s poetry and of the spectacle, that I could not 
lend a critical ear to what was played while the cur- 
tain was up. It is a serious reproach that an 
audience, which comes to a play of this calibre, does 
not also accord to a distinguished musician the cour- 
tesy of a hearing; but the battle, which was won in 
the opera-house by Wagner, has yet to be fought in 
the theatre. In the meantime one must rely upon the 
pianoforte score. 

This is peculiarly unfortunate in the case of Delius, 
whose music is conceived entirely in terms of the 
orchestra and relies especially upon its instrumentation. 
His harmonies, too, are such that they often sound 
harsh and unpleasant on the pianoforte, whereas the 
less uncompromising tones of the orchestra and the 
varieties of timbres soften their dissonances. The 
music, judged under this disadvantage, seems very 
adequate in the full sense of that depreciated word. 
There is no composer better fitted than Delius to be 
the interpreter of the tragedy’s Eastern pessimism and 
its strange beauty. But he does not go beyond effec- 
tiveness in the theatre; away from that one sees that 
the tunes—for example the accompaniment to the well- 
known ghazel which Hassan recites beneath Yasmin’s 
window, and the final chorus—are really quite com- 
monplace, though they satisfied the ear while we 
watched the action and listened to the words. The 

March of Protracted Death,’ with its curiously 
Franckian theme, which might be a further develop- 
ment of the ‘ Variations Symphoniques,’ serves admir- 
ably for the beautiful procession which M. Fokine has 
devised to take the edge off the horror. The Michel- 
angelesque conception of the wheel of torture borne by 
two naked slaves, provides one of the finest moments 
in this wonderful production. 

But the moment is opportune for a wider discussion 
of Delius’s music. For with the production of 
‘ Hassan’ has synchronized the appearance of the first 
book in English on the composer.* Mr. Heseltine has 
argued his case well and has not scrupled to criticize 
severely when he could not praise. But one feels that it 
is a case and sometimes counsel protests too much. His 
vontinual gibes against the music critics may be just, 


** Frederick Delius.’ By Philip Heseltine. John Lane. 6s. 
net. 


but they are exceedingly tiresome, and it is not by 
calling your hero’s enemy ‘‘fool’’ that you can convince 
men that he is a hero. It is far better to show him 
doing heroic things and leave the rest to implication. 
This Mr. Heseltine hardly attempts; ‘he looses off 
statements like : 


As Beethoven is the morning and Wagner the high noon, so 
Delius is the sunset of that great period of music which we 
call Romantic 


Again he definitely places the ‘ Mass of Life’ on a 
level with the B minor Mass of John Sebastian Bach, 
| did not hear the only, and inadequate, performance 
which has been given of this work; but unless Delius 
has here blossomed magically and unexpectedly, 1 am 
convinced that his music, for all its beauty, never 
stands more than knee-high to Bach’s. 

But this question of relative greatnesses is, in 
truth, rather tiresome. When listening to Brahms we 
do not concern ourselves with what Beethoven had to 
say any more than at the foot of Popocatapetl we 
should trouble our heads with the few thousand feet 
that Everest can give it. Still less, in contemplation 
of the rolling hills, though they be not very high, do 
we think about these rocky giants. Delius is a maker 
of exquisitely beautiful sounds; his range is not wide, 
but within his range he has given to the world a new 
and original vision of beauty. In that degree he may 
be called a genius; and his genius consists in the per- 
fect fusion of matter and manner to which he has 
attained. But, just as in looking at the works of the 
Impressionist painters, one sometimes craves for more 
solid forms, so one feels in Delius’s music the lack of 
firm structure in its design. There is no skeleton in- 
side. Sir Charles Holmes has pointed out that the 
Impressionist painters rarely succeeded in producing 
large masterpieces ; similarly Delius is seen at his best 
in his shorter works. The ‘ First Cuckoo,’ which was 
played at a recent Promenade Concert, is as lovely as 
any music ever composed. When he runs to length 
the monotony of his mood becomes tedious, though I 
would except the ‘ Song of the High Hills’ and the 
Violin Concerto. Almost every page of ‘ The Village 
Romeo and Juliet ’ contains some entrancing passage; 
yet the sum total was, in performance, boring. Mr. 
Heseltine quotes in defence of its undramatic nature a 
criticism by Mr. Turner, who says: ‘‘ How ridiculous 
to complain that this story is not dramatic! One 
might as well complain of Burgundy for not spark- 
ling!’’ But Burgundy has body as well as bouquet, 
and this music is all transient essence. 

There is a significant fact which may explain this 
weakness, this softness in the metal. An examination 
of Delius’s scores reveals an almost invariable tendency 
for the music to grow quieter and usually to 
slow down. Constantly there are directions like 
growing always quieter and more _ reposeful” 
and Sempre piu lento, as if the heart-beats of the 
music were slackening. This will be found to apply 
even to works like ‘ Brigg Fair’ and the ‘ Dance 
Rhapsody,’ though in the latter there is a resumption 
of the quicker rhythm in the last page or two. Almost 
every number in the ‘ Hassan’ music, as published, 
has this characteristic. 

On the melodic side, too, there is a similar lack of 
strength and vitality; the themes are nearly always 
weakened by accidentals. They fall somewhat dole- 
fully upon the ear, never striding along with eyes cast 
upwards, but meandering without certainty as to their 
goal and head down. Sometimes, indeed, Delius 
seems to pat himself on the back and say: ‘‘ By 
Jove! we must have something jolly here! ’’ and he 
proceeds to perpetrate some blatant vulgarity upon the 
brass. I always wonder how so sensitive a colourist 
can allow these occasional crudities. But the outburst 
never lasts long and the composer sinks back into his 
contemplative mood. : 

Yet, within its limitations, there is a quality in 
Delius’s music which puts it outside the range of 
analytical criticism. One can only surrender to its 
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beauty, just as one submits to the loveliness of Flecker’s 
language. He has given us a new aspect comparable 
to that which Monet revealed in paint. But that aspect 
js a narrow one and will hardly be a fertile source of 
future developments. 


M. CAILLAUX IN ROMANCE 


By Ernest DIMNET 


have been tempted by a description of the 

events which filled the Spring of 1917. 
Those few months, even more than the corres- 
ponding season in 1918, were the real crisis of 
the war, and the Germans knew it. They realized that 
if time were given to America to train and transport 
troops the advantage would automatically be on the side 
of the Allies. On the other hand it more than dawned 
upon them that attacks like that on Verdun or the one 
they knew General Nivelle was just then preparing were 
doomed to failure. So the only way out of their increas- 
ing difficulties seemed to be an offensive on the morale 
of the French troops after what they felt sure would be 
the disappointment of their chief. Hence a tremendous 
effort on the part of their intelligence service to help the 
defeatist tendencies existing in certain Parisian milieus. 
Those tendencies were weil known. Day after day in 
the early part of 1917 they were pointed at by 
Clemenceau, Barrés or Léon Daudet, and while these 
denunciations were likely in the long run so to alarm 
public opinion as to make the position of defeatists 
unsafe, they also were calculated to give the country the 
impression that many Frenchmen, even Cabinet 
Ministers, did not believe in the Allies’ victory. 

The crux came after the futile effort made by General 
Nivelle. The French Chamber, misinformed by a score 
of deputies who should never have beer allowed to step 
inside the lines, was full of depressing rumours; the 
country stood mute and wondering; in spite of the 
splendid attitude which the Press in its immense 
majority preserved, the fruitlessness of another costly 
effort gave a few Communist rags their chance to influ- 
ence the men in the trenches. All of a sudden the ‘ In- 
ternationale ’ was sung along the whole front; many 
units refused to take up their posts in the front 
trenches; others at rest in cantonments looked ugly 
when told they had to leave them; a few officers were 
struck and a score of men had to be court-martialled, 
while a terrified whisper seemed to be heard all over the 
country. Fortunately, the Germans did not know this 
till it was too late, and the spirit of insubordination 
vanished as quickly as it had appeared. Pétain took 
the place of Nivelle; he visited the whole length of the 
front, giving orders for more comfort or occasionally 
more justice; the regiments were combed free from 
dangerous elements; Clemenceau arraigned the 
Minister Malvy in a tone which reassured opinion; the 
Bonnet Rouge people were arrested or watched so 
closely that they became harmless; in a fortnight the 
nightmare was forgotten. 

However, the impression it left on sensitive minds 
was enduring. It was one of agony and indignation 
combined, and the two feelings give its eloquence to 
the last book of M. Louis Dumur, ‘ Les Défaitistes.’ 
M. Dumur, like M. Binet-Valmer, is a Swiss writer 
whom it is difficult for a Frenchman to regard as a 
foreigner. If he should appear in the Chamber to-mor- 
row there would be little surprise, for he is keenly 
interested in our politics, and there would not be a 
single protest. M. Dumur used to write humorous 
books on his native country, but in the past two or 
three years he became the historian of the war. ‘ Nach 
Paris’ and ‘ Le Boucher de Verdun’ \ed quite naturally 
to ‘ Les Défaitistes.’ The novel itself is no exceptional 
achievement. It is the story, probable enough and in 
many parts thrilling enough, of a young Dane, Harald 
Arendsen, whom the war finds a privat-docent in that 
capital of German intrigue during the war, Berne, 


|: is not surprising that a novelist should 


Arendsen, in spite of two or three years at the Sorbonne, 
is a pure offspring of German culture, persuaded, of 
course, that Germany cannot be wrong and her victory 
must be the triumph of civilization. He has no hesita- 
tion in accepting from the German Minister at Berne a 
mission which no other than a scholar could undertake 
but which is sure in a short time to become a spy's 
mission, all the same. In a week or two he is in Paris, 
in the thick of Defeatism, lunching almost on his arrival 
with that brilliant scoundrel, Miguel Almereyda, inter- 
viewing discouraged professors or that strange variety, 
the defeatist officer. In time, he reached Caillaux him- 
self, during the intervals of two of those suspicious 
trips the Radical leader would every now and then 
undertake, reporting, of course, to superior German 
spies who are not the least interesting pictures in M. 
Dumur’s gallery, and, in spite of it all, received as a 
frequent guest by an ultra-patriotic family. Through 
it all M. Dumur, who is a pupil of Zola, has interwoven 
an intrigue of Arendsen with a Madame d'Arpajac, 
German born and an intimate, a terribly intimate, friend 
of Mata-Hari, the Javanese dancer; and we are treated 
to a few scenes which make the book perfectly untrans- 
latable, but, of course, eminently saleable. In time 
Harold Arendsen conceives a horrible disgust for the 
defeatist gang and kills Madame d’Arpajac with his 
own hand, shortly after Mata-Hari had paid her debt in 
the ditch of the Vincennes citadel. 

The unquestionable merit of ‘Les Défaitistes’ lies in 
its treatment of real people. M. Dumur knows his 
métier, but like Barrés he seems to be the most inven- 
tive when he deals with historical situations. Then, 
although possessed by his own conviction, he becomes 
wonderfully clear-sighted, and instead of persisting with 
his demonstration of the superiority of patriotism, he 
is satisfied with showing us living men and women. 
His defeatists, with the exception of the Bonret Rouge 
people, who are uninteresting rogues, are described as 
they really were—that is to say, as sincere. They fas- 
cinate the writer as they have fascinated anybody who 
has a taste for psychology. Their case is somewhat 
similar to that of Pacifists who in every country, now as 
well as during and before the war, are found to be 
invariably Pro-German. Like the Duchess in ‘ Richard 
the Third,’ whom fear converts to love, they are so 
afraid of war that they resign themselves to adore the 
War Lord as long as he does not go to war, and blame 
his victims for their imprudence the moment he makes 
up his mind to crush them in combat. The Defeatists 
of 1917 were so much in love with peace that if defeat 
was the only means of bringing hack peace they were 
ready to welcome defeat; and while being blind to all 
that went against their wishes would show extra- 
ordinary lucidity in seizing upon and analyzing whatever 
seemed to be in their favour. 

The scenes in which Caillaux appears in ‘ Les 
Défaitistes’’ seem to me masterpieces of that superior 
fairness which characterizes talent. It is evident that 
M. Dumur regards the famous. demagogue as a dan- 
gerous person, but it is impossible to say whether or 
not he thinks he was—not a traitor, but even a defeatist 
—during the war. The man is so full of himself that he 
cannot be devoted to any mere theorv, and he is so full 
of talent that he cannot be branded for mere ordinary 
vanity. All his faults are corrected in this novel, as 
they prohably are in reality, by some fascinating aspect. 
M. Barrés, who hates the man as the incarnation of 
egotism, has also spoken of his brilliance in terms which 
no devotee could equal for condensed admiration. 
People who approach Caillaux seem to realize all the 
time that a man who might have been, who may vet be, 
such a good man, must be given credit for what ill luck, 
as much as his own shortcomings, prevented kim from 
doing. Dulv analyzed, this indulgence is the most ter- 
rible of indictments, for it shows what can be feared 
from M. Caillaux. But it could not exist if there were 
no solid foundation for it, and that is what gives those 
thirty or forty pages in M. Dumur's book their historic 
as well as their literary value, 
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Letters to the Editor 


‘I The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free expres: 
sion in these columns of genuine opinion on tters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
Opinions themselves and the manner of their expression, 

1 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and ave signed with the 
writer's name are more likely to be published than long and 
anonymous communications, 

‘I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE IRISH CHARACTER 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay REviIEw 


SIR,—Mr. Cooper states that one-sixth of New 
Zealand’s population are Irish. Unquestionably, like 
Canada, with its pronouncedly Scotch atmosphere, 
one half or more of these will be of Ulster and Scotch- 
Irish stock, the complete antithesis of the Irish under 
discussion. I will therefore revise my former state- 
ment and agree that while the Free State is wholly 
populated by Southern and Western Irishmen, eleven 
persons out of twelve in New Zealand are of another 
type. If Mr. Cooper can find any consolation in this 
concession he is welcome to it ! 

No one denies that the detached Irishman is capable 
of great things. Mr. Cooper’s quotations from his 
journalistic friend are quite foolishly irrelevant. Un- 
fortunately in the Free State he will be stewing in his 
own piece of vain glory, make-believe, and hopeless 
‘** play boy ’’ provincialism, having done his best to 
murder and expel that Anglo-Irish caste who in Great 
Britain and throughout the Empire have earned most 
of the honour that attaches to that unhappy island. [ 
have known the United States and Canada for most of 
a long life and resided beyond the Atlantic for many 
years of it. In Canada the British and Ulster element 
has been far too strong for any nonsense worth men- 
tioning from these others. Nor, again, do the Irish 
Catholics there assimilate with their French Canadian 
co-religionists. 

But in the United States they remain, of course, a 
huge undigested mass, hyphenates ever and always. 
The ‘‘land hunger’’ so-called that has occa- 
sioned such ages of turbulence in Ireland has 
vanished always on touching that American soil which 
has been such a priceless boon to millions of other 
races. None has flinched more consistently from till- 
ing the soil and clearing the forests—industries at 
which the Ulsterman has been of all American stocks 
perhaps the most conspicuous—and I will make. no 
apology for saying that of this particular subject I 
have, and with good reason, an intimate knowledge. 

The Catholic-Irish always, but particularly since the 
Civil War, have packed the Eastern cities and towns, 
and as slum-makers been notorious, and still more so 
as local politicians to whom corruption has been a 
trade. That New York, Boston and Philadelphia, to 
say nothing of other or lesser places, have groaned 
under this Irish incubus and its mis-rule is a mere 
truism. The ratepayers in the last half century have 
been unblushingly robbed of enough money to float the 
Free State two or three times over. Englishmen do 
not know much about this and it would in truth seem 
to them incredible. Probably Mr. Cooper knows as 
little. But if he hasn’t got an Irish accent—for the 
educated American is generally polite—let him ask the 
first one he meets in the street next time he is in 
London, as to these things, and he will hear some 
home truths. The Southern Irish have had a clear 
field in United States municipal politics, through 
the now bitterly regretted indifference to such things 
of the better-class Americans, to show what they could 
do. The result has been that their very name stinks 
in the nostrils of every enlightened and patriotic Ameri- 
can. Personally, I believe the same condition of things 
will come to prevail in the Free State. How should it 
not? The two elements are the same. They have 
been in close touch and sympathy with one another for 


a generation or two and apparently cherish a mutual 
admiration ! 

With all their great numbers and mischievous 
activity in provincial politics, I can call to mind no 
single Irishman of this breed who has been called to 
high and responsible Federal office since the United 
States came into being. There have been many, in. 
cluding four or five Presidents of what the Americans 
call ** Scotch-Irish ’’ stock, for whom I hold no brief, 
but who from the eighteenth century onward, in the 
United States and our colonies, have been nearly 
always farmers and settlers first and foremost, and in 
the United States have been absorbed like English 
Scotch and most other immigrants into the American 
nation. As regards Australia, the English Press and 
Reviews have abounded since the war in articles by 
Prominent Australians, pointing out the Anti-Imperial 
and mischievous tendencies of the Roman Catholic 
Irish in that country, of whom we had one beautiful 
specimen over he.e, in the person of that egregious 
Prelate, Mannix. 

I am, etc., 
Common SENsE ”’ 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Revirw 


SIR,—Mr. Bryan Cooper in his turn again has over- 
looked not a trifling fact, but the point that goes to the 
root of the whole matter. This point is well inferred 
by ‘*‘Common Sense’s’’ ‘‘ Southern and Western 
Irishmen,’’ and Mr. Bryan Cooper is, unconsciously, 
I hope, special pleading when he amalgamates the 
cheese of Ulster Ireland with the chalk of Free State 
Ireland. Upon Mr. Cooper’s application one would 
well bracket the name of the late Field-Marshal Sir 
Henry Wilson with that of General Richard Mulcahy. 

Anyway, in a semi-scientific mathematical question 
of population percentages, any serious investigator 
would be laughed out of Court upon quoting journalistic 
assertions, whether by say, Mr. Lovat Fraser, Mr. 
Lansbury, Sir Philip Gibbs, or Mr. Scholefield, against 
Official Blue Books and Census Returns. 

As a matter of fact New Zealand is more English 
and Scotch (Highland, Lowland, and Ulster) than her 
two Mother countries to-day, and this circumstance is 
probably the reason why Mr. Cooper’s Ireland has 
always stopped short at Sydney. 

I shall be much surprised if Mr. Cooper can find any 
‘* Ballyhaunises ’’ in the New Zealand atlas: looking 
for them will instruct him upon the significance of the 
Christchurches ’’ and ‘‘ Canterburys,’’ ‘‘ Dunedins ” 
and ‘‘ Invercargills.’"” To take a thoroughly repre- 
sentative New Zealander, her Premier, Mr. W. F. 
Massey, was born of Ulster folk in the Ireland (Lon- 
donderry), not of Mr. Cooper, but of Sir James Craig. 

Mr. Cooper may retort with the example of Arch- 
bishop Mannix as being illustrative of ‘* the strongest 
characters and brightest intellects which were ever 
engaged in the shaping of new Britains (pace that 
Prelate !) in the Antipodes.’’ 

He can keep his example and as many of them as he 
likes, for there are numbers of them in Australia, especi- 
ally in the South, if he will not lay claim to New 
Zealand and the hardly Dublin patronymics of men like 
Mr. S. M. Bruce. 

I am, etc., 
‘ 


94 Piccadilly, W.1 PRIMIPILUs "” 


DEFLATION 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—For the last few years, ever since the report 
of the Cunliffe Currency Committee, a few industrial- 
ists, who have probably been looked upon as cranks, 
have, in season and out of season, condemned the re- 
commendations of that Committee. At last our 
arguments seem to have had some effect. Professor 
Keynes, speaking at the Liberal Summer School on 
August 11, committed himself as follows : 
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For the past eighteen months the authorities have been 
deflating; for the past six months political anxiety has been 
acute. Naturally, orders are postponed; inevitably there is 
unemployment. Some fanatics think that deflation is morally 
so admirable that unemployment is a price worth paying for 
it. But to deny that deflation tends to increase unemployment 
is profoundly to misunderstand the working of our industrial 
system. 

During recent months employment in a great part’ of . the 
world has been moderate to good; in another part deplorable. 
The latter consists without exception of the countries in which 
deflation has been taking place, namely, Great Britain, 
Sweden, Holland, and Czecho-Slovakia. 

I argue, therefore, in the first place, that our existing in- 
dustrial system is singularly ill-adapted to a policy of deliberate 
deflation, and that unemployment to-day is due to a very con- 
siderable extent, not to the absence of markets or to the im- 
poverishment of customers, but to a lack of confidence, arising 
out of many causes, in the. existing level of prices. 

I argue, further, that this lack of confidence is in some 
measure remediable by a resolute policy on the part of the 
Treasury and the Bank of England. At any rate, these 
authorities can refrain from deliberately aggravating the 
situation, and should not continue to act, as they have hitherto 
been acting. on the deflationary recommendations of the Cun- 
liffe Committee. 

When to his remarks can also be added the following 
extract from a Memorandum recently issued by Pro- 
fessor Gustav Cassel (a member of the famous Brussels 
Convention which initiated this policy of deflation) 
there can no longer be any doubt that those who actively 
opposed the policy of the Cunliffe Committee have been 
amply justified in their attitude : 

During the year, May, 1920 to May, 1921, a fall of prices 
has taken place, perhaps more violent than any other in the 
economic history of the world. This fall is still going on, 
and though it seems to have been retarded during the last 
few-mdnths the definite end of the movement is not yet in 
sight. The downward movement of prices has not, as is 
sometimes assumed, been merely a spontaneous result of forces 
beyond our control It ts-essentially the result of a policy 
deliberately framed with a view-to bringing down. prices and 
giving a higher value to the monetary unit. This policy of 
deflation has its root in the popular idea that the pre-war price 
levels are still to be regarded as ‘* normal,’’’ and that stable 
economic conditions can be obtained only by bringing prices 
down to the old level. . . . A prolonged fall of prices must 
necessarily have an extremely disturbing effect on production 
and trade, and it is this consequence of a policy of deflation 
which has manifested itself most clearly during the last four 
months. 

The, advice of the. industrialists has been proved 
sounder than the advice of the financiers and 
economists. 

No time should be lost. All organizations of em- 
ployers and employed should come together and insist 
on the deflation: policy of the Treasury being at once 
put ‘an end to, if. not definitely reversed. 

I am, etc., 


Fishponds, Bristol T. B. JOHNSTON 


THE BREEDING OF THE UNFIT 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I should like to supplement the excellent 
letters of ‘‘ M. C. B.’* and Mr. C. Poyntz Sanderson. 
For over ten years I have been pointing out the evil 
to the race and the State of the disproportionate birth- 
rate of the poorest classes. The evil has developed 
from the shirking of Malthus’s principle of population, 
which shirking was largely due to the Churches’ con- 
demnation of the neo-Malthusian remedy. Yet the 
principle of parental responsibility is the basis of 
Individualism; and the alternative is to take up or to 
dabble with Socialism, as ‘we see even some Bishops 
doing. 

Poverty is insufficiency of the necessaries for good 
health, and the most important necessary is food. 
Malthus showed that the food supply can only be in- 
creased slowly, and consequently that two things are 
essential for the elimination of poverty, namely, small 
families and willing work. Statesmen and other 
thinkers are again being brought to face this funda- 
mental problem; thus many in Britain have been con- 
demning the ca’canny policy, and Signor Mussolini 
and the new Spanish Government started their regimes 
with an appeal to the wage-earners to increase pro- 
duction. But I think that the wavering masses will 


not be won over to the present social system until they 
are told the whole truth, and not merely the unpopular 
and suspect half of it. Reference to the advantages of 
parental prudence generally wins the confidence of the 
wage-earners, and they readily see that adoption of 
the policy of small families and willing work would 
quickly banish poverty from any country. 

Mr. Sanderson appeals to the Conservative Govern- 
ment to reverse the policy of thinning-out the fit and 
the thrifty and multiplying the unfit and thriftless. | 
suppose he. realizes that this can only be done by ceas- 
ing to oppose the birth control movement. The first 
thing needed is a definite statement by the Ministry of 
Health, that it will not withhold its financial grant 
from maternity and child welfare centres for giving 
birth control instruction to the poor mothers who wish 
it. | Whoever opposes the birth control movement 
plays into the hands of the revolutionaries. 

I am, etc., 
B. Duntop, M.B. 


24 Alexandra Court, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 


IRISH LOYALISTS 
To the Editor of the SarurpayY REvVIEw 


SIR,—May I hope that of your charity you will open 
the eyes, if it be still possible, of our countrymen, as to 
the position of those unfortunate gentlemen in Ireland, 
whose fathers or ancestors have invested their often 
hard-earned savings in an ‘‘ estate’ in Ireland. The 
age of chivalry is indeed dead when such a prominent 
paper as The Times can speak of a “‘ Bill of Land Pur- 
chase,’? which confiscates (there is no other word) 
already much reduced estates at the rate of £67 for 
every £100 of rent value—as a ‘‘ hard measure,’’ but 
one directed against ‘‘a helpless and unpopular 
minority.’” Why are they helpless? And if unpopu- 
lar, surely it is merely the sentiment of the debtor to 
the man to whom he owes money. Personally, the 
‘* haves ’’ may be disliked by the ‘‘ have nots.’’ This 
is much the same as the feelings of Cain for Abel. 


But in the twentieth century, and in a country which 


is supposed to set a model of ‘‘ government,”’ ‘‘virtue,”’ 
etc., etc., to the rest of Europe, such oppression and 
such disregard of the elements of ‘‘ law and order,”’ 

it is usually understood, and as it has been for cen- 
turies, is really astounding. 

What is to become of England with such ‘‘ morals ” 
and such ‘‘ sentiments ’’ expressed by her leading 
newspaper ? 

I am, etc., 
Eyre Coote 

Hotel Eden, Montreux 


* THE WOMAN OF KNOCKALOE ’” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—There must be others such as I, who would 
be grateful if some philologist among your readers 
would give us more information than the dictionaries 
about several words used by Sir Hall Caine in his new 
and unconventional movel, ‘ The Woman of Knockaloe.’ 
I had already met “‘ lashings ’’ in the sense of ‘‘ an 
abundant supply,’’ but I can find no clue as to the 
etymology of the word; my dictionary simply puts it 
down as of Scotch or Irish origin. ‘* Shandry ”’ is 
evidently an abbreviation of ‘‘ Shandrydan ”’ (a two- 
wheeled Irish cart). Both here, however, and in the 
case of ‘‘ haggard’’ (an enclosure for stacks) and 
‘* trammon ”’ (the elder-tree) the dictionaries say either 
nothing whatever or merely that the words are Manx 
or Irish, without any indication of their actual deriva- 
tion. 

I am, ete., 
PeTeR RATTRAY 
66 Cheyne Walk, S.W.3 


[We do not know what our correspondent means by 
‘* the dictionaries.’’ He will find the etymologies in 
the Oxford Dictionary.—Ep, $,R,] 
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Reviews 
A NEW VIEW OF HISTORY 


Der Untergang des Abendlandes. By Oswald 
Spengler. Munich. C. H. Beck. 2 vols. 


ERR OSWALD SPENGLER’S work, ‘ The 

Decline of Western Civilization,’ which is to be 
published in English at the end of this year, is probably 
destined to take rank among that very small hierarchy 
of books—such as Adam Smith’s ‘ Wealth of Nations ’ 
and Kant’s ‘ Critique of Pure Reason ’—which have 
stereotyped the currents of the thought and opinion 
of an epoch. The author may be regarded in the 
sphere of history as a parallel phenomenon to Dr. 
Einstein in the realm of physics and mathematics. 
His work should impart a fresh direction to the whole 
of historical research and endow humanity with an en- 
tirely new conception of the significance of historical 
records. 

It is difficult to give a clear and succinct account 
of the purport of Herr Spengler’s work. His thought 
is clear and illuminating, but its flight ranges in the 
rarer atmosphere of ideas; his vocabulary is of a 
highly specialized technicality and it is hard to follow 
him, and harder still to interpret him, without being 
immersed in such specialized learning as metaphysics 
and the higher mathematics. 

Shortly stgted, Herr Spengler’s quarrel with the 
habit of mind that has hitherto been applied to the 
contemplation of history is that it has been consistently 
too narrow. It has isolated individual phenomena and 
as a result has seen them totally out of their perspec- 
tive. It has concentrated its vision on too narrow a 
field and in consequence it has treated as inexplicable, 
fortuitous, and isolated occurrences what should rightly 
be regarded as symptoms only of an eternal and inces- 
sant world routine. ‘* The appearance of Napoleon 
has been treated practically without any reference to 
Cesar and Alexander. . . . Napoleon himself re- 
garded his position as parallel with that of Charle- 
magne. . . . With very different justification Florence 
has been compared with Athens, Buddha with Christ, 
primitive Christianity with modern Socialism and the 
financial grandees of Czesar’s time with the Ameri- 
cans.’’ All such comparisons have been the product 
rather of a rhetorical or poetic sense of the picturesque 
than of any studied insight. Often enough they have 
been mistaken and shallow, and they have hardly ever 
been the result of scientific investigation and reason- 
ing. The author cites with great scorn, as an instance 
of such superficial comparison, the perverseness of the 
cult of Brutus professed by the Jacobin Club— 
‘“* Brutus, the millionaire, who as ‘ ideologue ’ of the 
oligarchic system, with the approval of the Patrician 
Senate, stabbed the man of the Democracy.”’ 

Herr Spengler is convinced that these spontaneous 
comparisons are capable of scientific expansion into a 
system. He describes his book, which it has taken 
him ten years to write, as ‘ Outlines of a Morphology 
of World-History,’ and he claims for it that it is the 
first attempt ever made to ‘‘ predetermine history.”’ 
The world, viewed as nature, is capable of scientific 
systematization. Research and inquiry in this depart- 
ment have succeeded in wresting wonderful secrets 
from the mysterious sequences of phenomena. The 
author believes that the same can be done for human 
history. 

It is a bold thesis, as it involves nothing less than 
the charting of the depths of human nature, a scientific 
tabulation of the processes involved in the growth and 
fruition of the soul. But the author stands boldly for 
the last letter of his proposition. As a biologist can 
from a mere fragment of bone reconstruct the type of 
ano longer existent species of animal life, so will the 
historian of the future be able, from minute archeo- 
logical remains and fragmentary records, to revive 
in detail epochs of history which go back beyond the 


dawn of human memory. And as such a scientist 
can foretell with accuracy the development and dis- 
solution of a body, from the symptoms of hidden 
diseases and concealed predispositions which its 
examination reveals, so may the historical philosopher 
with safety foresee the incidence of wars and civil 
convulsions, the rise and fall of States and the future 
of history. 

To reach a result so dazzling, nothing human is 
negligible. The sphere of investigation is as wide as 
human nature itself. Nothing that men have ever 
done, said, or thought at any time, is insignificant. The 
eternal laws, the way to whose discovery is pointed by 
Herr Spengler’s philosophy, reveal themselves in the 
most diverse directions. ‘‘ Who realizes that a deep 
interdependence of form is to be found between. the 
Differential Calculus and the dynastic theory of 
Louis XIV’s time, between the constitution of the 
ancient city-state and the Euclidian geometry, between 
the perspectives of western oil-painting and the anni- 
hilation of space by railways, telephones and artillery, 
between the counterpoint system of instrumental music 
and the credit system of economics? ”’ 

Extending his view over the whole ambit of the 
world’s history, Herr Spengler finds everywhere the 
same manifestations and symptoms. The purview of 
historical study must be enormously widened to con- 
duce to his desired result. We must not be content 
merely to study the histories of Greece and Rome, 
Europe and England. Ancient Egypt, India and 
China must be taken into account—not because, as 
more shallow theorists have contended, we can derive 
higher inspiration or better guidance from the study 
of these remote civilizations, but because, in their own 
degree, they reveal the successive rising and falling 
waves of the same natural processes of the human 
mind, and their comprehension and elucidation are 
essential to the foundation of that comparative method 
by which alone the key to human history can be found. 
In a series of interesting tables Herr Spengler reveals 
what he calls the ‘‘ contemporaneous epochs ’’ of the 
human spirit—contemporaneous, that is, not in the 
mere matter of dates but in their temporal relation to 
the whole course of the individual civilizations in which 
they occur.’ At proportionately spaced intervals in 
diverse cultures the human mind has turned in the 
same direction, has approached the same problem and 
solved it in its own way. The lists run parallel. The 
catalogue can be ruled off in parallel lines, both vertic- 
ally and horizontally. 

Thus in human conceptions of mathematics, the 
Pythagorean epoch, which, envisaging numbers as 
measures of capacity applied to tangible things, dis- 
covered arithmetic and geometry, corresponds with 
the Arabian development of algebra, i.e., the manipula- 
tion of indeterminate numbers, unconnected with visible 
existence, and with the conception of numbers as 
** functions,’’ postulated by such Western thinkers as 
Descartes, Pascal and Newton. Similarly in religion, 
the refinement and elimination of the grosser forms of 
superstition appear in identical stages of development 


in the Pythagorean Fellowships, the rise of Islam and ~ 


the English Puritans and Port Royal. 

For all past ages the complete record of rise and 
decline is open to us. Our own epoch can be traced 
through successive stages of these dead and gone cul- 
tures and we can locate with complete exactitude its 
present position in the recurrent world-process. Its 
destiny—and ‘‘ destiny’? to Herr Spengler is the 
** logic of time ’’—can be determined with equal cer- 
tainty. ‘‘ The future of western civilization is not a 
boundless upward and onward ’’—as the comfortable 
nineteenth century believed. The time of final fruition 
has nearly arrived. ‘‘ Expansion ’’ is the key-note 
and watchword of a completed civilization and the 
period of expansion for the ideas of the West has 
been with us long. Cecil Rhodes, with his inspiration 
of the extension of English culture and ideas, stands 
for Herr Spengler in the position of Flaminius, who 
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first carried the Roman civilization beyond the bounds 
of the Italian State. As the Roman Consul stood 
midway between Alexander and the Cesars, so Rhodes 
stood midway between Napoleon and the western Czsars 
who are yet to be. We are entering on the final stage, 
and though the end of Western civilization is not yet, 
its years are counted. Our culture is fated to sink into 
decline and oblivion with all the inevitableness which 
comparative history records of the civilizations of the 
past, once they. had worked out their own completion 
and exhausted the possibilities of their native 
inspiration. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Truth about Mesopotamia, Palestine, and 
Syria. By J. de V. Loder. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net. 


HIS comparatively small book makes a very large 

claim. We confess that when we see a book, or 
even an article, entitled ‘ The Truth’ about some 
subject that is really big and involved, there arises 
within us a feeling of incredulity. Particularly is this 
so when the subject is pre-eminently political ; in such a 
matter it is never easy for even a writer who aims 
solely at accuracy to state not only the truth, but the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. It might be 
supposed from the title Mr. Loder has given to his 
bbok, that he wrote it to correct some erroneous im- 
pressions or to disclose something significant that had 
hitherto been a secret, but he does neither. What he 
purports to do is to present the ‘* true facts ’’ accord- 
ing to his reading of what is known as the Arab ques- 
tion. He has the advantage of an endorsement from 


Lord Robert Cecil, who, in a Foreword, commends | 
** this little book to all those who wish to know the | 


facts that have led up to the present position in the 
Middle East ’’; yet Lord Robert qualifies this testi- 
monial by querying Mr. Loder’s attitude towards the 
problem of Palestine. 

In some respects the Middle East is of great import- 
ance to England and the Empire, and it is right that 
our public should be well-informed about it. Let us 
say at once that in the main Mr. Loder does supply 
the requisite information, but unfortunately be begins 


by making two statements; he speaks of the Arabs as | 


an ‘‘entity’’ and asserts that the Arab Movement, 
usually styled the Pan-Arab Movement, had been ‘“‘ in 
existence for many years before 1914,’’ that is, before 
the outbreak of the Great War. His opening chapter 
is designed to support and strengthen the idea of the 
wide extent and inherent force of Arab Nationalism ; 
he makes some reservations, but only in the same way 
as an exception is quoted to prove the rule. Now, the 
Arabs are certainly not a political entity, nor are they 
a unity even in religion. And unless a very restricted 
meaning is attached to the adjective ‘‘ many,’’ it is 
incorrect to say that the Arab Movement has been in 
existence for many years before 1914. It is really so 
recent that it is extremely doubtful whether it can 
justly be asserted to have had any power or even 
vitality until the Allied leaders, especially the British, 
saw in splitting the Arab from the Turk what might 
prove a valuable aid to success in the colossal struggle. 
Of course there was Arab hostility to the Turk, and 
there also was Arab disappointment that the Turkish 
revolution of 1908, with its reintroduction of the Con- 
stitution, did not give the Arabs that share in the 
government of the Empire which they had hoped for. 
But all that was something quite different from 
‘* Nationalism.”? To this day what is universally in- 
dicated by Nationalism is neither appreciated nor even 
understood by the vast majority of the Arabs. 

What emerged from the war was the conception of 
an Arab Empire of which Hussein, then Grand Sherif 
of Mecca and now King of the Hejaz, was to be 
sovereign—and perhaps caliph. It was this that his 
son Feisal preached at the Paris Peace Conference; 
it is perhaps enough here to say that it is symptomatic 


of the unreality of Arab solidarity that it was Feisal 
himself who, by becoming King of Iraq, shattered his 
old father’s dream of one great Arab State. The 
value of Mr. Loder’s book is that it gives a connected, 
readable, and generally trustworthy account of the 
recent history of Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Syria. 
An obvious slip on page 112 that puts the estimated 
cost to Britain of the British garrison in Palestine for 
1922-23 at £1,724, should be corrected to about a 
hundred times that figure. 


SIR HENRY LUCY’S MEMORIES 


The Diary of a Journalist. Vol. III. By Sir 
Henry Lucy. Murray. 12s. net. 


BOUT seven years ago the innumerable readers 

who for a third of a century had enjoyed in Punch 
Sir Henry Lucy’s Parliamentary chronicle, were sad- 
dened by the summary: ‘‘ Business done. Toby, 
M.P.’s.’’ But the chronicler is happily still at work, 
or at play, if not in recording the week’s humours at 
Westminster, at least in reviving for us that which 
thrilled or amused the Gallery, the House or the Lobby 
long ago. Either Sir Henry Lucy has kept his diary 
with very extraordinary prescience of what would be- 
come significant a decade or two later or he possesses 
in a very unusual degree the talent to be his own 
anthologist. Whatever the explanation, the pleasant 
fact remains that there are hardly three pages of his 
three hundred that could be spared, and among his 
many anecdotes perhaps only one is too Old for repeti- 
tion. Of his more solid merits accuracy is not the 
least, but it is more evident in the political than in the 
miscellaneous excerpts he gives us. There must be 
some confusion about his references to Swinburne, 
dated a year after the poet’s death, and indeed the 
variety of initials given to Watts-Dunton suggests 
some muddle of documents. But in the Parliamentary 
and cognate entries the author is on his own ground 
and wholly trustworthy. 

An earlier work of Sir Henry Lucy’s determined 
Mr. Woodrow Wilson’s career. His latest volume 
can only fill aspirants to public life with regret that 
they were born too late to enter it while there still fell 
upon Parliamentary combats some light from the 
golden age. But we suspect Sir Henry Lucy of sup- 
pressing an immense amount of tiresome matter, and 
of presenting the less interesting politicians of his 
period at their best. Whether in writing his diary or 
in choosing from its contents he must have been dili- 
gent in separating grain from chaff, though he happily 
abounds in the latter in its other sense. It is not that 
he excels in the definitely jocular, for his pious hope, 
when the Speaker was at a cricket match, that the 
ball would not catch his eye is about his highest 
achievement there, but tnat he is always perceptive of 
the humour lurking in a situation and has a literary 
manner which entices it forth. Not his own day only 
but the remoter past yields it to him, and he assuredly 
was the predestined collector of that inestimable letter 
from the Duke of Wellington to Mrs. Loudon in reply 
to a request for permission to sketch the ‘‘ Waterloo 
Beeches ”’ : 

F.M. the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to 
the Bishop of London. The Bishop is quite at liberty to make 

a sketch of the breeches which the Duke wore at Waterloo, 


if they can be found. But the Duke is not aware that they 
differed in any way from the breeches he generally wears. 


LAUDERDALE 


The Life and Times of John Maitland, Duke of 
Lauderdale. By W.C. Mackenzie. Kegan 
Paul. 15s. net. 


HE career of John Maitland, Duke of Lauderdale, 
recalls the celebrated author, sprung from a long 
line of artists, whom his elders threatened to cut off 
with a shilling unless he in turn became an artist. 
Lauderdale’s career was a somewhat similar reversal 
of the normal scheme, St. Augustine and Tolstoy, to 
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quote two widely removed examples, after a youth 
spent in the most regrettable disorders, developed a 
piety which has become an inspiration to succeeding 
generations. No young man was more pious than 
Lauderdale. The Presbyterian cause, whose standard 
was sufficiently exacting, knew no more zealous 
adherent, and at the age of twenty-seven he sat as an 
elder in the assembly at St. Andrews and was sent to 
England during the same year as a commissioner for 
the covenant. The end of his long life found him one 
of the most wretched profligates of his time. The 
deterioration of his character was accompanied by a 
cruelty which would have been wholly inconceivable to 
the youthful covenanter, and with that form of half- 
imbecile weakness of which cruelty is often a parallel 
phenomenon. Hopelessly under the influence of his 
second wife, the notorious Lady Elizabeth Murray, he 
became the butt of the King’s courtiers and the target 
of the King himself, for whom he had sacrificed the 
very foundations of his character. 

It is the story of this decline which Mr. W. C. Mac- 
kenzie has set himself to elaborate, and he has per- 
formed his task with an acute scholarship which throws 
considerable light on a tangled period of Anglo-Scotch 
history and in a lucid prose which should commend 
his volume to the general reader. Lauderdale is chiefly 
remembered as a member of the famous cabal ministry, 
although he took little part in English affairs at this 
period. It will be remembered that only three mem- 
bers of the cabal have hitherto formed the subject 
of biographical study—Arlington, Buckingham and 
Ashley. The last initial, which, of course, represents 
Lauderdale himself, has not been taken in hand pre- 
viously, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Mackenzie might 
conclude the matter by a memoir of Clifford, the first 
‘* initial,’’ who was as interesting a member as any. 

It is not to be assumed that Mr. Mackenzie has 
devoted himself purely to a psychological study. He 
has gone very thoroughly into all the ecclesiastical and 
political movements of the time, and if he on one occa- 
sion shows a little bias in the declaration that in the 
Solemn League and Covenant his countrymen ‘‘ pre- 
scribed no ecclesiastical polity for England,’’ on the 
whole he has disentangled the threads with impartial 
skill. He indicates that the cancer entered the heart 
of Lauderdale earlier than has been suspected, for it is 
probable that so early as 1647, when he veered round 
to the cause of Charles, he may already have speculated 
upon his ultimate disloyalties. 

Certainly his long imprisonment between 1650 and 
1660 must have given the evil seeds time to mature, 
and in a short period after his release we find him com- 
pletely the royal agent and favourite in a manner 
which recalls the worst traditions of the earlier Stuart 
regime. When at last he compared himself with Car- 
dinal Wolsey, writes Mr. Mackenzie, ‘‘ he wrote his 
own political epitaph.’’ If it is true that the head 
that wears a crown lies uneasy, how much less stable 
are the slumbers of those ambitious mortals whose 
honour and dishonour are at the mercy of a crown’s 
caprice. 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


Autocracy and Revolution in Russia. By Baron 
Sergius Korff. Macmillan. 6s, net. 


HIS able little book consists of a series of lectures 

delivered last winter at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, by a Russian, whose family was in- 
cluded among the ‘ Baltic Barons,” who himself was a 
Professor formerly in Petrograd and Helsingfors 
Universities, and is now a Professor of Georgetown 
University, Washington. In addition to other accom- 
plishments, he is evidently a master of the English 
language, for these lectures are written in such excellent 
English, a few Americanisms excepted, that no one 
would have supposed that it was not his native tongue. 
Nor have we come across any other book on the Russian 


Revolution which covers the subject so well within any- 


thing like so short a compass. There is a merciful 
absence of that mass of detail which makes other works 
on the Revolution so intimidating to the average reader ; 
Baron Korff has all of it in his mind, much of it from 
personal observation. 

He does not aim at giving a history ; what he does is 
to trace the origins and the development of the Revo- 
lution, and to comment on them. First he shows how 
the autocracy fell after a struggle that had been going 
on for thirty years to maintain itself against its internal 
and external enemies—more or less successfully for two- 
thirds of that time; the granting of a constitution in 
1905, however, was the turning point, and marked the 
failure of the regime. Next, he points out how the 
Russian peasant, with his land-hunger, formed the “‘ real 
background of the Revolution,” and determined the 
issue in favour of the Bolsheviks when they told him to 
go and take the land. But he also makes it clear that 
as the peasant, once he had the land, declined resolutely 
to have it communized, he brought about a fundamental 
change in Lenin’s policy. Nothing that the Soviet 
Government could do was able to drive the idea of 
private property out of the peasant, who maintained that 
his land was his own, and he would do what he liked 
with it. This, says Baron Korff, was the ‘‘ start of the 
unavoidable decline ” of Bolshevism. In the subsequent 
lectures he discusses the revolutionary effect on the 
Russian people of the Russo-Japanese War, and then 
proceeds to analyze the events of the Revolution itself 
and all that has since taken place. He thinks that there 
is no chance of any element of the old political order 
ever coming back ; he is convinced that Bolshevism will 
pass away—he speaks of it as a ‘“‘ pathological 
excrescence on the body of the Revolution ’’ which will 
be sloughed off ; but he makes no prediction of what the 
New Russia is to be—wherein, no doubt, he is wise, for 
it would take a very bold man to do that. Not the least 
interesting of these lectures is that in which Baron 
Korff describes the important réle played by Germany 
in the Revolution. He finds that though the Revolution 
was not 

created or originated by Germany, it was very effectively sup- 

ported by the German military caste to its own detriment and to 

the ruin of Russia. In the end the Germans did not profit from 
it either ; their game was based on the firm conviction of a final 
victory. But as soon as the war was lost, Germany simul- 
taneously lost her game in the East. Seldom in history have 


foul political means brought with them such striking retribution 
and atonement. 


TWO ICONOCLASTS 


Adam and Eve. By H. Dennis Bradley. T. 
Werner Laurie. 2s. net. 

The Ghosts of Parliament. By anM.P. Erskine 
Macdonald. net. 


E like Mr. Bradley best when he is simplest. He 

believes in publicity. He does not apologize for 
it. He makes no compromise with the esthetic 
shrugger and shrinker. He regards advertisements, 
not as necessary evils, but as noble opportunities. And 
on this subject he writes with a most attractive candour 
and ardour. He can tell an anecdote, too: in March, 
1921, he foresaw in a dream the winner of the Grand 
National (Mr. Robert Lynd did the same for Captain 
Cuttle’s Derby), and he once outwitted a gang of card- 
sharpers. But the advertisements have told us that he 
is a daring iconoclast; the Saturday Night (Toronto) 
has compared his satire to that of Rabelais and that 
of Voltaire; and we are therefore both puzzled and 
disappointed by his opinions. He sneers at Vic- 
torianism; he deplores the present condition of the 
London theatres; he upholds the claims of youth 
against age; he denounces bureaucracy and Bol- 
shevism; and he thinks women admirable. These are 
his chief topics: his choice of them seems as conven- 
tional as his views about them. We confess we had no 
idea it was so easy to resemble Voltaire and Rabelais. 
But the main cause of our disappointment is more com- 
plimentary to the author. For, clever as he is (‘‘smart” 
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would perhaps be the better word), he seems often to 
afford us a glimpse of some quality of mind which 
makes his cleverness look poor by comparison; we are 
disappointed that anybody as clever as this should not 
be clever enough to be less clever. But perhaps that 
will come; and meanwhile Mr. Bradley is, at the least, 
an entertaining writer. 

The same cannot be said for the author of ‘ The 
Ghosts of Parliament.’ He is a bit of an iconoclast too; 
but, apparently, not clever at all. He is distressed 
about something, but we have been unable to discover 
what it is. He gives the Parliament of which he is a 
member the assurance : 

Thou standeth (sic) near our consecrated ground, 
Where in reverence your heroes we do greet, 
And thou shalt never bear oBlivion’s mound. . « 
He has a keen eye for abuses : 


Why serve King Caucus with a servile tongue? 
Why flatter John Lackpenny for his vote? 

Why bind great principles to suit King Bung? 
Why for the sake of gain go change your coat? 

Types of dear friends more or less remote. 


Why indeed? 


THE COMING GENERATION 


The Claims of the Coming Generation. Essays 
edited by Sir James Marchant. Kegan Paul. 
6s. 6d. net. 

HIS little volume comprises eight characteristic and 
authoritative essays by Dean Inge, Sir Arthur 

Newsholme, Sir Frederick Mott, Professor J. Arthur 

Thomson, Sir James Yoxall, Dr. Mary Scharlieb, Dr. 

C. J. Bond, and the Reverend R. C. Gillie, and while 

ensuring that a sufficiency of ground shall be covered 

by his team of contributors, the editor has wisely made 
no attempt to eliminate such superficial inconsistencies 
as have been due to their individual personal stand- 
points. Thus Dean Inge in his enthusiasm for eugenics 
is evidently prepared to be more iconoclastic than his 
medical confrere Sir Arthur Newsholme, and in respect 
of birth-control would seem to be in an almost opposite 
camp from that of Dr. Mary Scharlieb. Nevertheless, 

and indeed for this very reason, to all who are in a 

sponsorial relation to the young, this book can be com- 

mended as containing a great deal of wisdom in a com- 
paratively small number of pages. Particularly valuable 
will be found the article of Sir Frederick Mott on 

Mental Hygiene, which is admirably lucid and singular’ 

free from the appalling terminology of so many recent 

psychologists, and of which indeed in other places even 

Sir Frederick himself has not perhaps been wholly guilt- 

less. Equally sane, too, are Professor Thomson’s re- 

marks on the difficult subject of sex-instruction, while 

Dr. Gillie in his essay on Religious Training approached 

his subject with a rare catholicity. Altogether it is a 

book which we should like to see in the hands of every 

schoolmaster and minister of religion. 


THE FRAYED FABRIC OF EUROPE 


The Fabric of Europe. By Harold Stannard. 
Collins. tos. net. 

Five Years of European Chaos. By Maxwell 
M. H. Macartney. Chapman and Hall. 
1os. 6d. net. 

E group these two interesting books together 
because they are complementary to each other. 

Mr. Macartney deals with the wretched and desolating 

aftermath of the war, and what he says about it is all 

true enough; he writes of what he has seen with his 
own eyes and heard with his own ears, but he has just 
been rather too near the events he describes to get 
them into anything like the large perspective which is 
history. An experienced and accomplished journalist, 
he has for years been a Special Correspondent of 

The Times; for the most part his book describes 

episodes—such as Bolshevism in Hungary and the Fall 

of the Turkish Sultanate—with the vividness and 


immediacy of the journalistic standpoint; and very 
good reading it makes. Mr. Stannard’s book has as 
its sub-title ‘An Historical Survey of International 
Relations,’ and we gain in it the large perspective 
which Mr. Macartney’s lacks, and which suggests that 
chaos is a condition that cannot last. ‘ The Fabric 
of Europe’ is in several respects an excellent essay. 
It is well-conceived on broad lines, displays a com- 
petent grasp of history, is notably free from propa- 
ganda, and is written with distinction and even with 
power. What it mainly does, and does within a re- 
markably short compass, is to inquire into the forces, 
questions, and disputes that cause unrest in Europe, 
as, for instance, the Eastern question, and to examine 
the two new features of the present period—the Rus- 
sian Revolution and the League of Nations. But in 
these swift-changing times of ours when what was 
believed to be true yesterday, is uncertain to-day, and 
may be false to-morrow, there is a peril that some of 
the facts adduced may be out-dated by events. Since 
this essay was written there has not only been some 
important change as regards the Eastern question as 
stated by Mr. Stannard, but there has also occurred 
the Corfu incident that, in any view of the case, cannot 
but be considered as having given a decided set-back 
to the League, of whose future he speaks more hope- 
fully than circumstances now appear to warrant. Yet, 
in spite of such things, his book takes so wide and 
comprehensive an outlook, as the result of a most pene- 
trating analysis of the situation, that its general con- 
clusion is but little affected. And that conclusion is 
that the great lesson taught by the past and inherent in 
the present, is that Europe will succeed in overcoming 
her difficulties, and set her feet ere long in the paths of 
peace. A comforting book in these discomforting 
days! 


THE BEGINNINGS OF SCIENCE 


Science and Civilization. Edited by F. S. Marvin. 
Milford. 12s, 6d. net. 


HE sixth volume of the Unity Series is based on 

lectures given last year at Woodbrooke, the social 
and educational settlement of the Society of Friends. 
It is more objective than some of its predecessors, and 
the history of early science which forms the first half of 
the book is a fascinating and quite probably a true fairy- 
tale. Mr. J. L. Myres’s wide knowledge of the earliest 
growths of culture has never been turned to better ad- 
vantage than in his introductory lecture on ‘ The Begin- 
nings of Science,’ where he shows how the primitive 
‘law of the jungle” developed into the speculations of 
youthful Greece about ‘‘ the way things grow " and the 
modes of behaviour of ‘‘ that which surrounds us.” Dr. 
Charles Singer contributes a very entertaining discourse 
on Greek medicine, showing why the great figure of 
Hippocrates looms up still more stately as we learn more 
about him. 

We notice how little mankind has changed in two 
thousand years as we read Dr. Singer’s casual remark 
that the medicine of the physicians was only one of the 
medical systems in vogue among the Greeks, who are 
also responsible for ‘‘ some of the basest and most 
superstitious forms of medical jugglery that have 
afflicted and still afflict mankind.” Mr. Arthur Platt, 
turning for a moment from the cult of the digamma, 
gives a brief but admirable account of the biological 
and geological knowledge of antiquity. We sympathize 
with his incidental hit at the ignorance of most classical 
commentators about zoology. He remarks, for instance, 
that the difficult passage in the first chorus of the 
Agamemnon about the two eagles—passed over by so 
acute a critic as Verrall as ‘‘ doubtless symbolical ”—is 
cleared up at once when we know that Aéschylus ‘* was 
thinking of a mature golden eagle (called black eagle in 
Scotland to this day) teaching its young one (which has 
a white tail) to prey.” Professor Whitehead and Mr. 
Julian Huxley may also be named among the con- 
tributors to a readable and suggestive book. 
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New Fiction 


By GeraLtp GouLD 


A Son at the Front. . By Edith Wharton. Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Woman of Knockaloe. By Halli Caine. 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. net. 


Through the Wheat. By Thomas Boyd. Scrib- 
ner’s. 7s. 6d. net. 


King Tommy. By George A. Birmingham. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net. 


Ls week I quoted Mr. Barry Pain’s parody of 
‘ If Winter Comes * for the sake of its. engaging 
flippancy : this week I find myself bound to quote from 
its prefatory note for, the sake of its high seriousness. 
For Mr. Barry Pain, whom the reading public insists 
on regarding as a sort of society entertainer, is in fact 
not merely one of the best living writers of fiction but 
also one of the acutest and profoundest of living critics : 
his parodies are as deadly in their indication of his vic- 
tims’ weak places as the caricatures of Mr. Beerbohm. 
And, in the critical preface of which I am speaking, he 
gives me the perfect text for the discussion of Mrs. 
Wharton’s book. He writes: 


I detest the utilization of the Great War at the present day 
for the purpose of fiction. It is altogether too easy. It 
buys the emotional situation ready-made. It asks the 
reader’s memory to supplement the writer's imagination. 
And this is not my sole objection to its use. 


That other, unnamed, objection is the stronger of the 
two. Whien one reads ‘ A Son at the Front,’ one feels 
it so overpoweringly that one can feel little else. The 
book jars. Its points are not merely easy, but cheap. 
lt labours, with an effect of almost incredible obtuse- 
ness, the emotions that are still fresh and dreadful in 
the living hearts of men. Only the other day—less 
than five years ago, in actual time, and scarcely any 
distance at all away in that other more vivid time 
which is reckoned in suffering and fidelity—that sword 
of terror was turning and turning in men’s and women’s 
waking and sleeping thoughts. A son at the front |— 
surely there is something sacred in the theme—some- 
thing which ought not to be handled in fiction at all 
unless it can be handled with a greatness, unless it can 
be bathed in the light of a beauty, that shall at least 
attempt to ‘* justify the ways of God.’’ Mrs. Whar- 
ton, of course, has an incisive pen; she has mastered 
the tricks of her trade; she has even, in the past, when 
her subjects were kept within her compass, written 
books that might without offensive exaggeration be 
called great. But here she adds nothing to the recent 
lesson of reality. Indeed, she detracts from it. The con- 
trast between the simple generous heroism of the young 
men who took it for granted, without any hesitation, 
that it was their job to kill and be killed, and the people 
who, in safety, either devoted themselves to bridge 
and bazaars in order to ‘‘ keep civilization alive,’’ or 
concentrated on the necessity of other people’s going to 
the slaughter—that contrast, which occupies the 
majority of Mrs. Wharton’s pages, was the inspiration 
of much bitter and indeed magnificent satire when it 
was with us, less than those five short years ago. We 
are all utterly and sadly familiar with it. To revive 
it now is, zsthetically, worse than useless—unless some 
grandeur can be given it by new and deeper under- 
standing. There is the question. All experience must 
lie open to the artist: one cannot shut him out from 
the war or from anything else: but he, on his side, 
must be an artist. It is all one asks of him—admittedly 
it is a good deal. 


Sir Hall Caine is as ingenuous as Mrs. Wharton is 
sophisticated. His little parable bears the same rela- 
tion to most propaganda that a child’s first scribbling 
bears to most pictures; and it has the same power as a 


child’s scribbling to awake profound emotion by its 
sheer artlessness. It came to him in a dream, and he 
jotted it down without intention of publication; it 
seems therefore exempt from the application of or- 
dinary critical canons, and certainly one would not 
know how or where to apply them. It has, one 
gathers, occurred to Sir Hall Caine, in his sleep, that 
war and hatred and injustice are bad, that peace and 
love and fellowship are good. No doubt he is right. 
His hero and heroine prove it by throwing themselves 
together over a cliff ; but dreams are notoriously incon- 
sequent. Mr. Newman Flower contributes as intro- 
duction a really fine and eloquent piece of prose. He 
takes responsibility for the publication, which he ad- 
vised because he believed that the book’s message 
would be valuable to the world; and he defends Si: 
Hall Caine from any possible imputation which this 
effort of propaganda may draw upon his patriotism. I 
cannot help thinking Mr. Flower too generous in his 
estimate of the story’s artistic merits, but 1 sympathize 
with his belief that it may do good. His defence is 
unnecessary. Obviously, Sir Hall Caine’s intentions 
are honourable; and it is not his patriotism that is, or 


‘ ever could be, in doubt. 


Mr. Boyd might possibly, to some, appear artless 
too. He is anything but that. He has a controlled 
and carven austerity which is not to be achieved save 
by the prayers and fastings of art. His theme is the 
war: not Paris in war-time, but the trenches. He 
challenges comparison with Barbusse. ‘ Through the 


' Wheat,’ though much less tremendous than ‘ Le Feu,’ 


is of a comparable order of achievement. It is not 
open to the same objections as ‘ A Son at the Front,’ 


‘because it is not the same kind of thing. It has 


neither the form nor the substance of fiction. And it 
is distinguished from ‘ Le Feu,’ on the other hand, by 
an entire absence of declared ethical intention. It 
tells a horrible story, which bears every sign of being 
true, with a perfectly restrained brutality, an irony so 
complete as to allow itself only a glimpse of its own 
implications. Heroism and devotion are recorded as 
drily, as bitterly, as justly, as are lice and putrefaction. 
Here is something which no one who reads it is likely 
to forget; and only the very ignorant will suppose that 
this degree of power is a matter of just cursorily writ- 
ing down what happened. To write down what hap- 
pened is an amazingly difficult literary feat, in any con- 
nexion: Mr. Boyd has performed it. That the result 
is indescribably painful is the fault of the facts. 


‘King Tommy ’ saves itself from stricture in the 
opposite fashion. Its justification is that it has no 
concern with facts at all. That some parts of the 
various Peace Treaties, and some of the States evoked 
by those treaties, are capable of being regarded (as 
after all what is not?) in a comic light—that is a purely 
wsthetic judgment, which has no reference to any 
matter of political or moral dispute. And Canon 
Hannay, though he takes the War and the Peace for 
his background, has nothing to say about either of 
them, or about anything else that ever really happened. 
His Lystria is a comic Ruritania, and as such belongs 
to what Charles Lamb called ‘‘ that happy breathing- 
place from the burthen of a perpetual moral question- 
ing—the sanctuary and quiet Alsatia of hunted 
casuistry.”” Lamb was defending the characters of 
eighteenth-century comedy: they broke no moral law, 
he argued, because they knew of none: they belonged 
to ‘‘ the Utopia of gallantry, where pleasure is duty, 
and the manners perfect freedom.’’ Just so, in ‘ King 
Tommy,’ when a British Cabinet Minister plots with a 


 filibusterer of international finance to encourage a revo- 


lution in a newly-constituted republic in order to estab- 
lish British control of its oil, we feel that the scheme 
is not being presented for either our approval or our 
condemnation. It is as natural as that the ex-King of 
Lystria should find his new job (he is a head-waiter) 
more profitable than his old, and that an amiable Irish 
curate should blunder on to the vacant throne. 
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STOCK MARKET LETTER 
Stock Exchange, Thursday 


EW issues have started in good earnest, and the 
N: millions 5 per cent. stock offered by Victoria 

at 99, covered twice over by public subscription, 
has been followed this week by 74 millions of 5 per 
cent. stock offered by the Commonwealth, also at 99, 
dated 1935-45- They talk in the House of a possible 
fresh emission of 12 million pounds India Government 
loan, with a 3 million pounds loan, to follow, from 
Rhodesia. India has been expected for some time to 
put in an appearance, and the Commonwealth loan 
is a businesslike move on Australia’s part to convert 
internal debt into an external loan, for the new stock 
will apparently help to pay off part of Australia’s in- 
ternal debt (Treasury Bills, according to the pros- 
pectus), while the stock will be taken readily enough 
by investors on this side. It is none too easy to gather 
a clear 5 per cent. on one’s money from first-rate 
securities. This applies to markets all round. Every 
broker with an investment clientéle knows how hard it 
is to find really satisfactory stock from the double 
point of view of its paying a reasonable rate on the 
money, with a prospect of improvement in price. 


* * a 


Investors, even the most old-fashioned (if there are 
such unsophisticated people nowadays), do like to have 
something which stands a fair chance of commanding 
a higher price, when they come to sell it, than prevails 
when they make the purchase. Trustees are not 
immune from this extremely human trait, and they 
endeavour to get hold of stock which will Show a good 
capital value when it is handed over to the bene- 
ficiaries at the end of the trusteeship. Such lordly 
institutions as banks, insurance and trust companies 
regard security, qua security, combined with the rate 
of interest which they get on their money, as being 
more important than the prospect of an advanced price. 
Many of these companies must have really huge profits 
on stocks which they have been buying-up over the 
period of the last five years, selecting, delicately, the 
first-rate security, and ignoring possibilities of price 
improvement. That the latter should have materialized, 
and handsomely, is an extraneous consideration, but it 
is none the less gratifying to holders of the stocks of 
the companies which have bought such issues. I 
doubt very much whether the directors will give their 
fellow-proprietors an inkling of what has occurred. If 
they did, it might lead to a demand, all the way round, 
for such bonus distributions as sound finance knows 
would be tinged with indiscretion. After all, our 
British solidity in the matter of finance has been built 
up through the exercise of what one might term ultra- 
conservative finance, a policy which has paid over and 
over again, but which the ordinary man in the street 
rarely has sufficient self-control to follow in these days 
of temptation to buy stock that may ‘‘ look cheap,”’ 
but is not invariably good. 

These two new stocks, Victoria and Commonwealth, 
are both well worth putting money into by the Trustee 
or the investor who wants really good-class security for 
his money. The prospect of improvement is limited to 
the chance of a rise of three or four points if money 
becomes cheapef and trade continues so stagnant. 
Where the choice is not bounded by the exigencies of 
the Trustee Act, I do not see why the buyer on the 
look-out for security should not have the Preferred 
stocks of the London Midland & Scottish and the 
Southern Railway companies, upon which he can get sé 
per cent. on the money, and which may fairly be 


ranked amongst the best of the second-class invest- 

ments. I have mentioned them before when the prices 

were lower, but there is no reason for people to hesitate 

about buying them now, because there is every like- 

lihood of a quiet improvement to something over 90, 

as against the present prices of 87 and 86 respectively. 
* * * 


One hates to assume even an a rance of pessi- 
mism. People like to be told that their shares are 
good ; that prices are likely to rise, and that they ought 
to keep them with a view to the strong probability of 
early recovery in values. Therefore the task of the 
counsellor in the matter of oil shares is the more diffi- 
cult at present, for it is no easy matter to see an early 
improvement in oil. Indeed, the prospects point to cuts 
in the next set of dividends from the principal com- 
panies, and, although such reductions have been dis- 
counted to a large extent by the violent fall which has 
taken place, it has to be recognized quite frankly that 
the oil market may have to recede to lower levels be- 
fore it gets to that bedrock from which there is a 
sound hope of recovery. Of course, we shall see the 
market come all right sooner or later. Oil is the same 
as everything else in having its ups and downs; one 
of these days, there will be fortunes to be made on the 
bull tack. At present, however, prospects are not 
encouraging, though, with such a speculative industry, 
a night may suffice to work all that change in the exist- 
ing conditions that shall divide a humdrum bread-and- 
butter profit from an outburst of prosperity. Sit 
tightly on the good oil shares and see it through; that 
is the best advice which can be offered at the present 
time. 

The tea boom is still the most amazing movement in 
the Stock Exchange. Shares have doubled, tripled, 
quadrupled in value during the past six months, and 
there is scarcely a check to the buoyancy. A jobber 
in the market was telling me the other day of the 
extraordinary number of small bargains that there are 
being done; thirty shares, forty, fifty; the sort of thing 
into which a man is putting a hundred or two pounds 
as he races after the popular market of the moment. 
We brokers are mostly afraid that the enthusiasm for 
tea is running past itself, and that there may be a re- 
action before long. Yet it does not look like it at 
present, although the Stock Exchange man knows only 
too well, from personal experience, that when prices are 
going up, it generally appears as though they could 
never stop rising; just as, in the same way it happens 
that, in the slump, we can seldom see the bottom of 
the fall. 

Here again, in this tea market, the holders of sound 
shares will do well to keep them. The good com- 
panies are making colossal profits which they will have 
to cut up somehow or other in the way of bonuses, 
dividends or share distributions. Directors of public 
companies nowadays have to keep a very wide eye 
upon politics, for they know that any indication of 
unusually large profits, however much these may be 
justified by years of previous waiting for them, will 
be seized upon by some of the extreme Labour Party 
as an excuse for shrieks on political platforms. Even 
during the last few days, the wail has arisen that the 
poor are paying excessive prices for tea, the profits on 
which are going into the pockets of private share- 
holders. I presume—that being a non-committal word 
—that political agitators never venture upon any in- 
vestments, of their own, outside the immaculate, if 
ultra-modest, 24 per cent. given upon deposit accounts 
by the Post Office Savings Bank. 


THE LONDON LANCASHIRE 


HEAD OFFICES: 
45 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL 
155 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C.3 


ACCIDENT FIRE MARINE . 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION : 
7 Chancery Lane. W.C.2 
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Acrostics 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A Book 
(selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturvay Revigw in which the problem was set. 


RULES 

1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page whenever space permits. 

2.—Envelopes must be marked ‘* Competition ’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 

3.—The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be disqualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 83. 


OcTOBER’S OPENING HOUR THE SIGNAL GAVE: 

THE DOOMED ONES NOT THE SWIFTEST FLIGHT CAN SAVE! 
Poor BIRDS, LONG NOURISHED WITH DECEPTIVE CARE, 
Now HEAR FaTg’S PELLETS WHISTLING THROUGH THE AIR. 
Alone to heaven’s height this winged one fared. 

The sisters weird such soup as this prepared. 

Behead a Pope? O, what a horrid deed! 

Here islands scattered lie like so much seed. 

How catch the fox, I ask, if that should fail? 

Insect or bull, the word you must curtail. 

Night it is not, nor dewy eve, nor morn. 

Thebe’s walls Amphion’s harp built—me a horn? 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 81. 


Two FAMOUS STRONGHOLDS OF OUR ENGLIsH KiINGs. 
Useful when we have done with earthly things. 
From David's hill you must extract the core. 
Reverse a god our forbears did adore, 

Houses and lands they’ve made to melt away. 
Where can you find him? Surely at the play! 
Musicians say it can’t be done without. 
Colchicum may afford it—from the gout. 

This, to congested livers comfort brings. 
Curtail what cookee fastens on with strings. 
10. My skilfu: hand may ward off bitter death, 

11. The seaman counts upon its constant breath. 
12. Used to catch beasts: one in the toils I see. 
13. Of careful study this the fruit may be. 


Solution to Acrostic No. 81. 
W inding-shee T 
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Acrostic No. 81.—Mr. J. G. Lockhart, 87 Cadogan Gardens, 
S.W.3, is the winner, and has selected as his prize ‘ Summer- 
time,’ by Dennis Mackail, published by Heinemann and re- 
viewed in our columns on September 22 under the title ‘ New 
Fiction.’ Thirty-four other competitors named this book, sixty- 


3 


five asked for ‘ Moordius and Co.,’ and forty-four for 
* Rosamund. 

Also correct :—Mrs. W. H. Myers, Martha, A. B. Miller, 
Gunton, Miss C. E. Morley, J. B. Dick, L. H. S., J. H. Cracroft, 
Hetrians, E. Barrett, Stucco, Lilian, M. Kingsford, Fides, May 
North, Oakapple, Farsdon, G. H. Rodolph, Corbridge, Mater. 
familias, lago, H. S. Scott, Avalon, Zyk, Major O. P. Church- 
yard, K. Jones, Miss K. C. Greene, T. B. L. Webster, Mark 
Bates, Boskerris, St. Ives, Jeune, Carlton, Barberry, E. Binney, 
Dolmar, Mrs. Yarrow, Old Mancunian, Doric B. Alder, A. de 
V. Blathwayt, and C. J. Warden. 

Ong Licht Wronc.—Coque, Dr. C. M. Tinkler, R. H. Keate, 
J. P. Hampshire, Mrs. C., Mrs. Ernest Playfair, Miss H. K. 
Leathem, Kirton, A. D. G., F. A. Whiting, V. H. Samuelson, 
Sanda, K. M. C., M. D. Martineau, J. A. Innes, S. Roxburgh, 
A. W. Cooke, D. Morpeth, Pen, M. B. Hughes, C. E. P., Lady 
Alastair Graham, Agnes S. Gosset, C. C. J., Peppy, C. R. 
Price, Pipso, Hedulo, Stellenbosch, Nora H. Boothroyd, F. I, 
Morcom, H. M. Vaughan, Fosc, Cambus, Gay, Percy Short, 
Druid, I. C. Brown, Mrs. Moorsom, R. Ransom, F. M. Petty, 
Captain Mitchell, Teolo, Lionel Cresswell, R. H. A., Mrs. H. 
Carter, G. M. Turner, Tot, Glamis, John Lennie, Lady Barnes, 
Miss Kelly, W. E. Groves, Trike, M. A. S. McFarlane, G, 
Payne, Baitho, Shorne Hill, Madge, Lady Duke, N. O. Sellam, 
J. Hunter, D. B. Kibler, Diamond, Quis, M. Hogarth, C. A, 
Newman, Memories, Mrs. A. P. Stockings, Leckpatrick, and 
L. M. Maxwell. 

Two Licnurs Wronc:—G. Stewart Senr., Miss Kathleen 
Smith, R. H. C., J. Nicholson, C. H. Burton, Rho Kappa, J. 
Lazarus, XIX, Albert E. K. Wherry, C. A. S., Igidie, Nellie 
Parker, W. Sydney Price, Mrs. J. Butler, M. M., W. E. G., 
W. J. Younger, Felix, Mrs. E. G. Hoare, Vigilant, G. C. Earle, 
Mugwump, M. Bigham, J. Chambers, A. M. Watts, and 
Colonel D. Burrard. All others more. 

Licut 5.—Arguments in favour of Super, Stage-manager, 

and Scene-shifter are answered in advance by several com- 
petitors, one of whom says: ‘‘ Spectator seems preferable to 
Stage-manager, Super, etc., who, I suppose, might be away 
from the play at times, getting a drink, etc.’’ One solver 
chooses Super because ‘‘ Spectators are to be found at all kinds 
of shows,’’ to which Martha replies: ‘‘ You might find a 
Spectator in @ther places, but you are sure to find him at a 
lay.”’ 
. Licut 6.—Of Obbligato a solver says: ‘‘ Its very name shows 
it can be done without.”’ A strange assertion! My dictionary 
defines an Obbligato as ‘‘ an instrumental part or accompani- 
ment of such importance that it cannot be dispensed with.’’ 

Licut 13.—Education, Edification, Exhibition, Elucidation, 
Enunciation, Examination, Exultation, and Exhaustion (!) all 
seem inferior to Erudition. As for its not being the fruit of 
careful study, but only the result of it, in the first place one 
meaning of “ fruit” is ‘‘ effect, result, or consequence,” and 
secondly W. J. Y. is referred to Prov. viii, 19, where the fruit 
of wisdom is said to be ‘* better than fine gold.” 

Our Fifth Quarterly Competition. After the sixth week the 
following are leading:—C. J. Warden, Carlton, M. Hogarth, 
Lilian, C. E. P., Gay, W. J. Younger, Baitho, A. de V. Blath- 
wayt, John Lennie, N. O. Sellam, and St. Ives. 

No. 80. One Licut Wronc: Leckpatrick, Merton, P. R. East- 
wood, M. I. R., Fosc, Miss Kelly, Meg, Peppy, May North, C. H. 
Burton, Hetrians, E. Barrett, Carlton, Pelican, B. Alder, G. D. 
Munday, Jeune, Madge, Mrs, Arthur Chilver, Igidie, Tot, Lady 
Duke, V. H. Samuelson, Edith Hargraves, Mrs. Mottram, Nora 
H. Boothroyd, A. S. Gosset, Druid, Jeff, Three Cocks, A. R. N. 
Cowper-Coles, Miss H. K. Leathem, Mrs. A. E. Whitaker, J. 
Chambers, C. A. S., Vigilant, G. H. Rodolph, Mrs. A. P. 
Stockings, and R. H. Keate. 

Acrostic No. 79.—Correct: Petit Bét. 

N. O. Settam.—No other solver hit upon Warszovia, nor could 
be expected to. I cannot credit our solvers with a knowledge of 
Polish! Plain was used in a broad poetical sense, but, geologi- 
cally, ‘* plain is the general term for all those parts of the dry 
land which cannot properly be called hilly or mountainous "; 
and is not the Plain of Jordan a valley? 
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Contentment 


Happy, indeed, is the man who can 
find contentment in his pipe at any 
time and in any place. To fill that 
pipe with Three Nuns is to know to 
the full the solace of good tobacco. 


It is the curiously cut circlets of 
Three Nuns, e ch a perfect blend 
in itse'f, that give a cool, fragrant, 
even-burning smoke, free from dust 


and free from bite. 


THREE 
NUNS 


TOBACCO 


2 oz. Tins—2/4 


Sold everywhere in the following packings:— 


1 oz. Packets— 1/2 of 
2 oz. Packets—2/4 4 oz. - - Tins—4/8 


Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company (of Great ~—_ & Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew 


THREE AUNS 


CIGARETTES 


Pure Virginia Tobacco 


The Magazines 


The Fortnightly for October opens with an account by M. 
Caillaux of ‘ The Political Situation in France.’ He says the 
key to M. Poincaré’s character is his lawyer mind, fear of 
responsibility, and slavery to precedent. At present, French 
policy is being unduly influenced by the Right. Sir Thomas 
Barclay suggests that we ought to offer to pay for all the towns 
we shelled in the war. The literary articles comprise one on 
‘Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith,’ largely devoted to a study of her 
personality and surroundings, and a note on ‘ Dr. Johnson and 
Walpole,’ telling what each thought of the other and describing 
their meeting. M. Cammaerts on ‘ Contemporary French and 
English Poetry ’ deals mainly with Mr. W. H. Davies and Mr. 
Masefield on the English side, MM. Jammes, Verhaeren on the 
other. The poem he cites from Jammes might have derived from 
James Thomson. Mr. McKenna and Lady Hardinge continue 
their reflections on travel in the West Indies and Spain. 


Blackwood this month has an excellent article on ‘ Scott and 
His Border,’ by Mr. Stephen Gwynn. It is a pleasure to read 
such whole-hearted enthusiasm for Scott so well expressed, 
while the story of the walking tour through the Dimmont 
country will revive pleasant memories in all who know the 
district. Mr. John Buchan’s ‘ Thoughts on a Distant Prospect 
of Oxford ’ lead him to an historical survey of its site from 
neolithic times to the present. ‘ Musings without Method ’ in- 
clude a worthy appreciation of Lord Shaftesbury, while ‘ Old 
bi beyond Seas ’ trace the value of sea-power from the days 
of Minos. 


The National Review has nothing so brilliant as the sugges- 
tion in the September number that Shakespeare’s Sonnets were 
really written by Marlowe, who, it seems, was not really 
stabbed to death, but had found it convenient to arrange a 
sham burial to get out of a charge of blasphemy. Rewriting 
the history of English literature on these lines must be great 
fun. This month Mr. Maxse, who writes, unfortunately, before 
the collapse of Germany was known, deals with Mr. Lloyd George, 
Italy, Spain, the League of Nations, and the exile of Papyrus. 
He prints in full M. Poincaré’s dispatch, Lord Birkenhead’s 


speech in the States, and Captain Foxcroft’s Daily Mail article. 
Mrs. Seton-Christopher makes a good chronicle of ‘ Sheep Dog 
Trials in Wordsworth’s Country’; Mr. H. W. Wilson is justly 
impressive on the way we are open to invasion from the air, 
and Mr. J. J. Chapman foresees the expulsion of Europe from 
Asia, not referring to the way in which Asia has invaded Europe 
throughout history. 


The Adelphi has a sensible article on ‘ The Way to Write 
a War History ’ by Mr. Cyril Falls, an interesting study of the 
changed relations between mysticism and science that follow on 
the new outlook given us in recent years, and sketches by Gorki 
and Katherine Mansfield. ‘ The Contributors’ Club’ has notes 
by Messrs. Tomlinson, Arnold Bennett, and H. G. Wells. 


Cornhill opens with a sympathetic study by Professor Alex- 
ander of ‘ Dr. Johnson as a Philosopher,’ rather of life than of 
theory. Perhaps the last essay by Mr. Maurice Hewlett is that 
of ‘ The Cardinal de Retz,’ the famous ‘ Coadjutor ’’ of 
Twenty Years After. Three short stories, of which ‘ The Room ’ 
is the most striking, make up the fiction. Mr. Geoffrey 
Howard makes a new classification of literary men into cat 
lovers and dog lovers, but cannot one love both? Mr. Landa 
lightens up an obscure branch of theatrical history by ‘ Old 
Provincial Playbills.’ New Guinea gold-mining and tilling at 
the ring in the Canary Islands make good articles. 


The English Review, with, its new policy of a large number 
of short articles, contrives to cover a very wide field, and can 
open its columns to opponents of its principles, as witness Mr. 
Clynes on ‘ The Financial Policy of Labour.” Mr. Austin 
Harrison writes on ‘ Golf and its Literature’; Mr. Ludovici on 
‘ The Fascist Movement in Italian Life ’; and there is a charac- 
teristic piece of Eastern writing by Mr. Gonnoské Komai— A 
Lament for Japan.’ The fiction is provided by Messrs. R. H. 
Chambers and Robin Douglas. 


The Lancet is issuing this week its Centenary Number, with 
a full account of the history of the paper—a history which runs 
pari passu with that of medical science in this country. It is 
amply and generously illustrated, and is a worthy monument 
of a century’s journalistic “success. 
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Company Meeting 
THE NORTHUMBERLAND SHIP- 
BUILDING COMPANY, LIMITEv. 


A GeneraL Meggrinc of the Company, being the adjourned 
twenty-second and twenty-third Ordinary General Meetings, was 
held at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2, on 
Monday, October 1, 1923, at 12 noon. 

Mr. R. A. Workman, the Chairman, presided, and in moving 
the adoption of the report, said:—Ladies and Gentlemen. In 
submitting the Balance Sheet for the three years ending June 30, 
1923, | would like first of all to express my regret at not having 
been in a position to present .a Statement of Accounts in each 
successive year. This was due to difficulties in connexion with 
the adjustment of taxation. Even at this late date we have not 
been able to agree the exact amount to be repaid to us in respect 
of E. P. D., although the authorities have admitted that a repay- 
ment is due. It is not advisable while the matter is still sub ju- 
dice to go into figures. With regard to the Statement of Accounts, 
the various items, or at least the principal ones, have been dealt 
with in the Report of the Directors which was issued to the 
shareholders along with the Balance Sheet. There are one or 
two matters, however, to which I would like to refer. The three 
most important establishments whose shares were acquired by 
the Company were the Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Co., Lid., Workman, Clark and Co., and William Doxford and 
Sons, and the shares in these concerns represent over eight 
million pounds of the assets shown in the Balance Sheet. At 
the time these purchases were made, the yards were earning 
good profits and had a large number of remunerative orders in 
their books, which would keep the establishments going for 
three or four years. With such prospects the prices paid were 
considered most satisfactory. A disastrous slump in trade shortly 
afterwards set in, and the unprecedented depression resulted in 
the suspension of work under construction, the postponement of 
laying down keels for orders previously booked, the cancellation 
of a large number of ships, and the impossibility of obtaining 
fresh orders for ships at prices which showed any profit. Had 
trade continued prosperous, as everyone believed it would, the 
contracts entered into for steel requirements would have been 
duly fulfilled and the whole of the Northumberland debentures 
and a greater number of Workman Clark debentures could have 
been redeemed by this time. The unforeseen circumstances I 
have mentioned had the effect of turning a wonderfully prosperous 
business into one which has given, and is still giving, your 
Directors the greatest anxiety and concern. We also purchased 
the shares of the Lanarkshire Steel Company and John Watson 
Collieries, which are held by Workman, Clark and Co. When 
these valuable concerns were acquired, steel and coal were prac- 
tically unobtainable. In the first eight months of trading, after 
the shares were bought, the Lanarkshire Steel Co. made a profit 
of over £240,000, but, owing to the rapid fall in the price of 
steel, the results thereafter were exceedingly disappointing. It 
is gratifying, however, to note that for the first six months 
of this year, with the works running at a good deal under full 
capacity, a small profit has been obtained. With regard to John 
Watson, Ltd., the pre-war standard of profit was good, and the 
earnings still continue to be satisfactory. We have sold since 
the date of the Directors’ report, the whole of our interest in 
one of our Associated Companies, viz., the Blythswood Ship- 
building Company. As a result of the sale, the mortgages for 
£52,340 mentioned in the Balance Sheet, and which were re- 
duced by £420,000 in July last, have been entirely liquidated, and 
the Joint and Several Guarantee referred to in item 3 of Contin- 
gent Liabilities for bills amounting to £45,000 has been can- 
celled. We have also been relieved of the liability for eighteen 
shillings uncalled on the one thousand shares mentioned in item 1 
of Contingent Liabilities. In addition to this we have received, 
or shall receive, in cash £49,000, and in a certain event we may 
receive a further sum in cash amounting to £30,000. As the 
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alternative to the sale of the shares was the immediate liquida- 
tion of the Blythswood Company, in which event we should have 
received nothing, it is obvious that the disposal of this asset 
was in the best interests of all concerned. The item of £2,200 
for shares in other companies, together with the liability of 18s, 
per share referred to in item 2 of Contingent Liabilities, is in 
respect of a contract. ; 

Mr. ALFrep ARTHUR Hupson, K.C. : 22,000 shares. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: 22,000 shares—it is my mistake. We have 
paid £2,200 towards our total liabilities for 22,000 shares. In 
others words, we paid 10 per cent. on the shares, leaving 18s. 
per share to pay. The item is in respect of a contract for the 
building of a steamer in one of our associated yards, and in which 
we took an interest in order to secure the work. Since acquir- 
ing the shares in the various establishments, we have redeemed 
debentures of Northumberland and Workman Clarks to well over 
41,500,000, in addition to paying interest. We have also paid 
£#1,000,000 in Government taxes, and in connexion with cancella. 
tion of steel contracts over 451,500,000. During the same period 
we have paid over 412,000,000 in wages, while the shareholders 
have only received £270,000. Our present financial position has 
been brought about by the unprecedented slump in trade, aggra- 
vated by the heavy damages we have had to pay in connexion 
with the Steel Contracts, by heavy taxation and by strikes and 
lockouts. A Moratorium in connexion with the principal and 
interest of the Workman Clark debentures has been agreed to by 
the holders of that stock till February, 1928, and up to that 
date this Company is relieved of its guarantee except so far as 
the profits earned either by Workman, Clark and Co., or this 
Company, are available. It is hardly necessary for me to enlarge 
on the appalling slump in values. This has been experienced 
in every industry in the country, as most of you are aware. 
While our assets have depreciated enormously in value, if we can 
carry on until trade improves, the shares of the Northumberland 
Company should again become valuable. It will be necessary, 
however, to raise further working capital, and this matter is 
under daily consideration. The prosperity of the shipbuilder 
depends to a great extent on the prosperity of the shipowner. 
At the present time there is no encouragement for the tramp 
shipowner to build, as the freight market is in such a condition 
that he is unable to obtain any profitable business. Immediately 
after the war the Government took over a large number of 
German ships and forced them on the market. As the prices 
offered by the Government were less than the market prices then 
ruling, British shipowners were induced to purchase. The prices 
paid, however, were very high compared with present-day values, 
and the owners were committed to an investment which locked 
up large sums of money which otherwise would have been avail- 
able to-day for the building of up-to-date vessels. The result is 
that ships and shipyards are at present a liability rather than an 
asset, and will remain so until trade improves. As mentioned 
in the Directors’ Report, all our establishments are well 
organized and in a better position than ever to turn out first- 
class work at competitive prices, and I cannot speak too highly 
of the services rendered to the Board by Sir Alexander Kennedy 
and the other Managing Directors in connexion with the practical 
working of the shipyards and engineering works which we own 
and control. I now beg formally to move that the Directors’ 
Report and the Accounts be adopted. 

Sir Epwarp Mackay Epcar, Bart., seconded the resolution, 


which was carried. 


Mr. R. A. Workman, Sir E. Mackay Edgar, Bart., and Mr. 
Henry Boyd were re-elected directors, and Messrs. A. W. Price 
and Rose were appointed Auditors for the current year. 


The proceedings then terminated. 
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Theatres and Cinemas 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


DAILY, 1.45 to 10.30 (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30. Change of Programme.) 
NEXT MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY. 


H. de Vere Stacpoole’s masterpiece 
“THE BLUE LAGOON” 


“CLIMBING MOUNT EVEREST” 
Part I, “‘ The Long Road to Tibet.” 


Sax Rohmer’s FU-MANCBU stories, 
“The Fungi Cellars.” 


“F.0.B.” a LLOYD HAMILTON Comedy. 


“THE WALTZ” (in slow motion), 
by Miss EILEEN DENNES and Mr. ALEC ROSS. 


NEXT THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN and JACKIE COOGAN in 
“THE KID” 


“OVER THE BORDER” 
featuring 
BETTY COMPSON and TOM MOORE. 


Managing Director, Sm Oswatp Sro.. 


INGSWAY THEATRE. (Gerrard 4032.) 
Evenings at 9. MAGIC. 
Preceded at 8.30 by The Dark Lady 
of the Sonnets. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2.30. 


Concert 


EOLIAN HALL. SATURDAY OCTOBER 13 at 3.15. 
JEAN STERLING MACKINLAY 
OLD SONGS AND BALLADS 
KENNETH MACKINLAY—THE CHORISTERS 
8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 6d., 2s. 4d. Family Tickets. Terms for 
Schools. 


Mayfair 2097. Also October 27. 


OOKS.—Lecky, History of England in the 18th Century, 

7 vols., 1913, 25s.; Mommsen’s History of Rome, 4 vols., 

calf gilt, 1877, £2 2s.- Morris, Seats of Noblemen and 
Gentlemen of Great Britain and Ireland, coloured plates, 7 vols., 
fine set, £5 5s. ; Schliemann’s Troy and its Remains, cuts of 500 
Objects of Antiquity, 1875, 30s.; Troja, Researches and Dis- 
coveries on the Site of Homer’s Troy, 1884, 30s.; Who Was 
Who, 1897-1916, A Supplement to Who’s Who, new copies pub. 
21s. 1917, 7s. 9d. post free; Hammond’s Masonic Emblems 
and Jewels, 1917, 21s.; Opere del Conte Alagarotti, 8 vols., fine 
set, Livorno, 1764, £3 3s.; Studies from Russian Ballet, 21s. 
for 6s.; George Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s.; 
Schiller’s Works in German, 12 vols., and Album, 1847, £1 5s. ; 
Green’s History English People, profusely illustrated, 4 vols., 
1892, £3 3s.; Who’s Who, 1922, new copies, £1 2s. post 
free ; CEuvres de Moliére, 1809, 8 vols., calf gilt, nice set, £2 5s. ; 
Gautier’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; Meredith’s 
Works, fine set, 17 vols., £5; The Tatler Illus. Journal, 46 
vols., fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s Works, Fdit. de Luxe, 15 
vols., £15 15s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on 
hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, 
try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for others. 
Epwarp Baker’s Great BooksHop, 14-16 John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 


petitions 


YY 
VM 
Be Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 


Shipping 


and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF. 
¢ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 


Freight or General Business: 122, Leadenhall St., E.C. 8. 
B.I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES #@ CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, B.C. 


Educational 


N AID TO PARENTS in the Choice of Schools for Boys 

and Girls. Tutors for Army and all Exams. Clergy receiv- 

ing delicate or backward boys for special care and tuition. 
Messrs. J. and J. Paton, having an up-to-date kno of the 
Best Schools and Tutors in this country and on the Continent, will 
be pleased to Aid Parents by sending, free of charge, Prospectuses 
and Trustworthy Information. The age of the pupil, district pre- 
ferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. ‘Phone, write, 
or call. J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL,’ SBASCALE. 
C (On the Board of Education’s list of Efficient Schools.) 

The School consists of six residential houses, modern clase- 
rooms, laboratory, gymnasium and playing field. It undertaker 
to prepare girls for matriculation and for the entrance to women’s 
universities. Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle.— 
Apply HEADMISTRESS for prospectus. 


Literary 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. Is. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Trans- 
lations undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,” 11, 
Palmeria Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


UTHORS and Others.—MSS. quickly and accurately 

copied. Any clerical work undertaken. Temporary Secre- 

taries suppjied. Miss TOWLER, 60 Conduit Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 

ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad.—For 

particulars write to the Sxcretary, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


Restaurants and Hotels 


CAFE ROYAL 

The rebuilding of the Café Royal was due to commence in July ; 

during this period there will be no cessation of business. 

The old traditions of this establishment will be maintained both 

during and after the reconstruction, both as regards its Cellars 
and Cuisine. 


Telephones: Gerrarp 1223 (5 lines). Telegrams: “ Restaurant, Ptccy.” 


HYDE PARK HOTEL 


Lunch and Dine at the Hyde Park Hotel. 
Most famous Terrace overlooking the Park. 
Telephone: Kensincton 1320. Telegrams: “‘ Hicncastz, Kwicuts, Lonpow.” 


‘CHELTENHAM oveen’s HOTEL 


THE MOTORISTS’ HOTEL. 


"Phone 918. Fine cellar and cuisine. Garage 60 Cars.’ 
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Art Galleries 


Telephone: Daily 
Mayjas 2853. 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


ST. GEORGE’S GALLERY 
32a GEORGE ST., HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION of the MODERN 
ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY 
St PTEMBER 29 to OCTOBER 26 


100 YEARS OF FRENCH ART 
Exhibition of Fine Paintings 


BOUDIN, CARRIERE, COROT, COURBET, DAUBIGNY, DAUMIER, 
FANTIN, FORAIN, GAUGUIN, MONET, PISSARRO, RENOIR, SISLEY, 
MATISSE and others. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10—6 daily 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


EDITED BY L, J. MAXSE 
October 1923 
Episodes of the Month 
Our Changed Conditions of Defence 


By H. W. WILSON 
The Unanswerable Dispatch 


English Liberalism and its Trans- 
formations Abroad 
By SENATOR ENRICO CORRADINI 


East and West 
By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


Soap and Water Statesmanship 
By O. E. BODINGTON 


A Politician’s Unpublished Diary 
By W. ROBERTS 
Sheep-Deg Trials in Wordsworth’s 
Country 
By Mrs. SETON-CHRISTOPHER 


The Reform of Trade Union Law 
By GERALD B. HURST, K.C., M.P. 


The Betting Enigma 
By W. V. ROBERTS 


More About Brilliana of Brampton 


Bryan 
By RICHARD W. GOULDING 


The Merchant Adventurers of England 
By IAN D. COLVIN 


Correspondence Section 
** The Duty of an Advocate’’ By F. A. W. GISBORNE 
‘*Captious Critic’’ and U.S.A. By Dr. McNUTT 
Lord Birkenhead in the United States 


Wie Gumeny Capt. C. T. FOXCROFT, M.P. 
Price 3s. net 
8 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Life Assurance furnishes the 

ideal method of protecting a 

partnership against the death 
of a partner. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. }. 


TOWARDS LIFE 


HAPPY, HEALTHY, EFFICIENT 


By A. RABAGLIATI, M.A., M.D., Author of “‘Initis,”’ ‘Human 
Life and the Body,”’ etc., etc. 10s. 6d. net. 


BRADFORD: LUND, HUMPHRIES & Co. 
LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL Co., 3 Tudor St., E.C.4 


The ser ous claim ws advanced fort e 


“OXFORD Sectional Bookcase that 
iu addition o being the best made and 


ha dsw est of its .ype--itis in nse, the 
most perfectly satisfactor) sec:ioual 
bookca e at any P 


OXI | 
Sectional Bookcase 
Handsome Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 
WILLIAM BAKER & Co., Ltd. 
Library Specialists, OXFORD. 

Agents: Dulau & Co., Ltd., 


London 
Booksellers, 34-36 Margaret 
Street, Cavendis 


START WITH 


PRATTS | 


(the Spirit of absolute uniformity ) 
—and Ktop to 


ANCLOCO 


The Reliable Family Medicine The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


Always ask for a 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” INFLUENZA, 
Acts Ike a Charm in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
DIARRHEA, COLIC, ana _4 True Palliative in NEURALGIA. 


other Bowel Complaiats. TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- | THRE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


Printed for the Proprietors, Tug Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), A. an Parish of St. 


Paul, in the County of London, by Hersert Rewvcn, Lrp., 19-24, 


Floral Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2; Saturday, Octo! 
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